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«* WATT’S FIRST IDEA OF STEAM.” 


Ir is, as the reader may be aware, no mere 
fancy of the artist which-we have engraved on 
this page. On the contrary, it is a recorded fact 
that the great inventor to whom we almost en- 
tirely owe the steam-engine commenced his ex- 

riments with steam while yet a boy, just as 

ere depicted. In Mr. Murruean’s biography 
of his kinsman, the great engineer, we have ex- 
tracts from an interesting document entitled 
‘*‘ Memoranda of the Karly Years of Mr. Watt, 
by his Cousin, Mrs. Marion Campbell,” in which 
occurs the following: ‘‘ Sitting one evening with 
his aunt, Mrs. MuigHeap, at the tea-table, she 


said : 

*** James WatTT, 
I never saw such an 
idle boy. Take a 
book, or 


for the last half hour 
you have not spoken 
one word, but taken 
off the lid of that 
kettle and put it on 
again, holding now 
a cup and now a 
silver spoon over 
the steam, watching 
how it rises from 
the spout, and catch- 
ing and connecting 
the drops of hot wa- 
ter it falls into. Are 
you not ashamed of 
spending your time 
in this way ?’” 

Let us here say, 
by way of paren- 
thesis, that JAMES 
. Wart was then in 
the fifteenth year of 
his age; a lad not 
in robust health, but 
with an active, ar- 
dent mind, subject 
to distressing head- 
aches, employing 
much of his time in 
experiments, and 
the fourth son in-a 
family, all the male 
members of which 
seem to have had a 
taste for scientific 
pursuits. 

Mr... 
continues with a 
commentary on the 
incident just related 
by M. Araco. ‘In 
the year 1750,” said 
M. AraGo, in ad- 
dressing the assem- 
bled members of the 
Institute of France, 
‘each one of us 
in the same situa-- 
tion as Mrs. Mu1r- 
HEAD would perhaps 
have used the same 
language. But the 
world has made 
a stride, and 
our knowledge has 
grown greater; and 
so, when I shall im- 
mediately explain to 
you that the princi- 
pal discovery of our 
fellow-member was 
a particular mode 
of converting steam 
into water [the con- | 
densation of steam 
in a separate vessel | 
from the boiler], 

Mrs. MutruHeap’s 
reproofwill present 
itself to our minds = 
under a totally dif- | 
ferent aspect: the | 
litle James before 
the tea-kettle be- ° 
comes the mighty 
engineer 
to the discoveries 
which were to im- 
will by ev 

one undoubtedly be 


deemed worthy of remark that the words con- 
DENSATION OF 8TEAM- should naturally have 
come to find a place in the history of Watt's 
early childhood.’ 


PRAIRIE-CHICKEN SHOOTING IN 
KANSAS. 


Tuts season of the year is the time for prairie 
chicken or grouse shooting in the West, and we 
illustrate on page 805 the manner in which the 
sport is conducted. In Kansas it is enjoyed to 
an extent that would astonish our Eastern sports- 
men. A party of gentlemen mount their horses, 
which have been thoroughly broken to stand the 


advance, and occupy. the first few miles of the 


_ Start in opening new, or extending old, acquaint- 


ance among the dogs of the neighborhood. Usu- 
a Kansas farmer, blessed with plenty, and ever 
ready to extend a hearty welcome. : 

From the farm-house the party proceed toward 
the vast corn-fields. ‘The horsemen are formed 
in line much like that made by cavalrymen when 
deployed as skirmishers. The dogs are well in 
front, but not too far. When the dogs come to 
a stand the sportsmen ride forward with guns 
ready for immediate use, the reins are dropped 
on the horses’ necks, the steed being managed 


take wing the huntsmen fire, and the rattle of 
shot-guns reminds one of the sounds of a sharp 
skirmish. As fast as the birds fall the dogs mark 
and secure them, and take them to their respect- 
ive masters. As fast as the birds are brought 
they are tied to thongs attached to the saddle. 
As winter sets in, and the weather becomes suf- 
ficiently cold, thousands of the birds are shot 
and shipped in barrels to the Eastern markets. 


DICKENS AND HIS AMERICAN 
FRIENDS. 


It has been apparent from his first (or rather 


only with the spur. When the flock is forced to | his second) encounter with the custom - house 


“JAMES WATTS FIRST IDEA OF STEAM.” 


officials, and the sev- 

eral genilemen who 

sailed to meet him in 
i} Boston Harbor, that 
Mr. Dickens is to 
find no «diminution 
in the number, and, 
we fear, little change 
in the humor, of his 
| friends in America. 

They have already 
appeared equally as 
i mumerous and as 
violently demonstra- 
| tive as they were 
| 25 years ago; and 


| gan the siege of 
his quarters as soon 
as he was safely 
ensconced therein. 
But Mr. Dickens, 
| if we are to believe 
| the telegrams from 
“the Hub,” is wiser 
| in-this age and gen- 
| — than he was 
the previous one, 
and does not intend 
i to be at once bored 
| -out of humor, and 
| deceived as to the 
American character 
| by that class indig- 
enous to every soil, 
and to be found in 
every society which 
thrusts itself unask- 
ed and uncalled on 
every distinguished 
| individual who vis- 
| its us, be he Lord, 
Snob, or Genius. 
To the multitude 
| - who endeavored to 
| invade, in platoons, 
his quarters at the 
Parker House, Bos- 
ton, it is reported 
that he wisely an- 
swered, Not at 
home.” 

Any one can iin- 
agine, as our artist 
has, the style of the 
** American friends” 

| who endeavored to 
| thrast themselves 
upon Mr. 
They are doubt- 
leas the identical 
representatives of 
the identical classes 
whom he encount- 
| ered on his first vis- 
if, and whom he has 
described, not in the 
American Notes at 
which we so fool- 
isbly grumble, but 
in that broader sat- 
| ire on our pecnuiiari- 
ties, ‘* Martin Chuz- 
| glewit.” Of course 
first visitor was 
the pre-eminently 
f American news-bey 
with the identical 
Sewer, full of the 
same slang and 
abase with which he 
was greeted on his 
first advent. Papers 
. of that style, Col- 
onel Divers to edit 
. them and Jefferson 


they promptly be-* 
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sricks.to report for them, are no more likely to 
die out than are the race of news-boys ; and many 
such have eve this heard ‘* Mark ‘Tapley” or Mr. 
}olby answer throagh the keyhole, ‘‘ Not at 
home.” ‘The country can still muster any num- 
ber of the youchful Pograms of the South, equal- 


‘ly economical of soap and extravagant of hair, 


who will ruminate as seriously over their to- 
bacco-plugs as did their great original , and who, 
in lieu of having slavery and other ‘* Institoo- 
tions” to talk about will, if permitted, tell this 
‘‘ morbid British hater of the institootions of our 
country” all about ** the oppressions of the Chiv- 
alry.” and renew their allusions to ‘* Repudiation.” 
The ** Jineral Fladdocks” are multiplied by doz- 
ens, and Mr. Dickens will hardly be able to 
turn a corner of the street without encountering 
one, looking as important ‘‘as if the city were 
in a state of siege, and no other general to be 
got for love or money.” ‘The ** Edens” and the 
** Mr. Seadders” and ‘*Chollops” are no longer 
to be found along the Mississippi; Mr. Dickens 
will have to make a visit toward the western end 
of the Pacific Railroad to encounter the genuine 
*cadders and Chollops; but the ‘*man and the 
brother”.can be seen in his old abiding-place, 
thongh under very changed circumstances from 
those under which he first encountered him. 
Hie need journey no further than New York te 
find ** Major Pawkins” in all his glory and im- 
portanee, regulating ward elections and imagin- 
ing himself a Bismarck, controlling the destinies 
of the nation. He will find ‘mothers cf the 
mode-n Gracchi” avd LL's in any quantity in 
all parts of the country, meluding Boston; and 
in short, if he is to keep open house, it will go 
hard if his old friends whom he immortalized 
in Chuzzlewit are not among the first to turn 
up. 

But it appears Mr. Dickens intends this time 
to study American character at his leisure and 
not by wholesale. He is to choose his acquaint- 
ances. We are heartily glad of it; we trust that 
Colonel Diver, Mr. Brick, Mrs. Hominy, and Mr, 
Pogram will keep or be kept in the back-ground ; 
and we may hope that Mr. DicKENs’s new Ameri- 
can Notes and novels, in which he is to paint the 
changes of the past quarter of a century, will con- 
tain fewer uncomfurtabie facts and more agreeable 
characiers than did his former ones. 
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WILKIE COLLINS’S NEW NOVEL. 

Ln the first Number of the ensuing Volume of 
FIARPER’S WEEKLY for January 4, 1868, will 
be commenced tie publication of “THE MOON- 
STONE,” @ new Serial Novel by WILK1E COL- 
LINs, Author of “ Armadale,” “The Woman in 
\White,” “No Name,” etc. Novel, printed 
from the Author’s Manuscript, will be published 
here simultaneously with its issue in Mr. CHARLES 
Dickens's paper, “All the Year Round.” 
HARPER’S WEEKLY be illustrated with 
Orizinal Drawings by PARSONS, JEWETT, Bush, 


and other American Artists. 


HOW TO DO IT. 


IIE Constitution provides that the Presi- 
dent **shall, from time to time, give to 
the Congress information of the state of the 
Union, and recommend to their consideration 
such measures as he shall judge necessary and 
expedient.” ‘The President has accordingly re- 
cenily informed Congress that the Union is still 
disorganized, and that it is so because Congréss 
does not obediently accep* his view of the policy 
necessary to restore it. In his Excellency’s 
present opinioi—for he lias by no means been 
always of his present mind—the true course is 
to consider that there has been a riot in certain 
States, which is now subdued. Not to take 
this view, and be satisfied with it, is, in the 
President's judgment, to destroy the Constitu- 
tion. ‘To invite any body but the former voting 
class in the late rebel States to reorganize cjvil 
governments in them, is to *‘ violate the Con- 
stitution in the face of a positive interdict.” 
That there has been.a rebellion, and war, and 
emancipation, and a total upheaval of society, 
and that somethi«g more may be necessary 
than an order of **as you were!” is a view- of 
the situation of which in the President’s estima- 
tion no well-regulated mind can be guilty. 
“This is, as every body sees, but the same 
dreary old story. ‘There is not a new stroke in 
it. But the reasoning which did not satisfy two 
years ago is still wholly unsatisfactory, for it 
omits the facts, Congress has reasoned upon 
Leaving the President’s futile theo- 
ries behind, it has adopted a plan of reconstruc- 
tion which is even now in process of develop- 
ment; and because the late elections have gone 
against the party of the Congressional majority 
the President declares that the people have de- 
cided between him and Congress, and recom- 
mends that the work be undone. In what 
manner it should be renewed he does not di- 
rectly say. But the argument of his Message 


the facts. 


plainly shows that, having repealed the Recon- | 


struction law, the States in op acl should be 


reorganized by the late rebels éxclusively, and | 
that the colored population should be left en- 


tirely at their mercy. 


In what a melancholy circle the Presidential 
mind switigs around! A year ago last summer 
we had an illustration of the results of the poli- 
cy now proposed by him. The massacre in New 
Orleans indicates exactly the peace, and prosper- 
ity, and serene reconstruction which would re- 
sult from the abandonment of those States and 
their loyal population to the control of the late 
rebels, or what the Democratic journals call 
‘*the people” of the South. And what does 
the President, or what does any sensible. man, 
suppose would be the result of depriving the 
newly-enfranchised population of political pow- 
er and remanding them into the ‘‘ tutelage” of 
the whites? There is no folly so insane as the 
supposition that such a course is possible or prac- 
ticable. 

One of the chief Copperhead newspapers in 
the North, the New York World, announces, 
with all the emphasis of italics, that the Repub- 
lican policy of “‘ negro reconstruction will not 
be suffered to stand.” Now we are of opinion 
that the World can prevent that reconstruction 
exactly as much as it prevented the successful 
issue of the war, and no more. During the 
war the World’s sympathies and efforts were 
for the rebels, and its affectation of patriotism 
deceived nobody. As it hoped for a rebel suc- 
cess then, so it hopes for a rebel success now. 
But it may make up its mind that the Copper- 
head policy of rebel reconstruction will not even 
begin, much less stand. ‘To suppose that the 
majority of the voters in the loyal States, in re- 
organizing civil governnient at the South, will 
enfranchise the whole rebel class, and disfran- 
chise the whole loyal class, is simply absurd. 
With the mass of voters it is not a question of 
humanity in the first place, but of policy. They 
wish peace, and reason and experience show 
them that peace is not possible in the Southern 
States unless the freedmen have the protection 
of the ballot. The Democratic party has just 
carried the State of New York by fifty thousand 
majority. If it should to-morrow propose to 
the State its policy of rebel reconstruction and 
loyal ostracism at the South, it would be de- 
feated. 

The situation in the Southern States is far 
from agreeable; but it is incomparably better 
and more promising than any situation of those 
States which this generation has seen. It is 
neither morally, socially, industrially, nor po- 
litically so perilous as it was twenty years ago. 
The apparent prosperity, the apparent repose, 
the apparent occasional luxury of life there, 
were, as the event has proved, mere glittering 
delusions. To restore the old condition as near- 
ly as possible would be merely to undo as near 


ly as possible the last six years. It would be 


to suppress education, free thought, and free 
speech, and to establish a system whose securi- 
ty depends upon ignorance and silence. The 
President and the Democratic party might as 
well hope to restore Judge ‘Taney to the Su- 
preme Bench, and to establish slavery in the 
Territories, as to renew the old division of the 
Southern States into a master and subject class, 
under whatever name or pretense the task might 
be attempted. 

Yet the whole object of the Message, and the 
reaction of which: it is an expression, is to rec- 
ommend this kind of restoration, while the only 
possible and practicable policy is to proceed 
with reconstruction. It must not be forgotten 
that the suffrage was not given to the enfran- 
chised class at once. It was not given to them 
until experience had plainly proved that with- 
out it the rights of that class were not safe. If 
those to whom the President would alone in- 


trust the practical power had shown that they | 


would use it for the common protection they 
could have had it. But they eagerly hastened 
to show that they would not use it justly or with 
safety to the country. Therefore Congress 
wisely declined to surrender to them, and by 
making suffrage general opened the way for ev- 
ery man to protect himself. 

There will undoubtedly be much that is gro- 
tesque and unwise in the action of the new con- 
stituencies. But the constitution which ‘‘ Mr. 
Pore’s Convention” (as the World calls it, with. 
a touch of the same exquisite humor that de- 
scribes Senators SHERMAN and FESSENDEN as 
disunionists) frames, although some of its pro- 
visions may be crude, will not have the deep 
and damnable cruelty of the old State govern- 


ment before the war; and whatever the Virginia | 


Conyention may do, ifs action can not be more 
savagely denounced by the Democratic papers 


| than the Albany Argus denounced the action 


of our own Constitutional Convention of which 
it said, with a pompous absurdity that makes the 
World's gibes at the Southern Conventions in- 
expressibly tame: “Their conrse is the last 
phase of that ‘ Higher Law’ drama, which, open- 
ing in fanaticism and hate, and dragging on 
through tragedies of blood and woe, now drifts 
toward anarchy and chaos, and that night. of 
despotism that lowers beyond.” | 

If the work of reconstruction—a work in its 
nature slow and difficult—has been complicated 
and delayed, the President and his supporters 
may thank themselves. It is they who have 
taught the late rebels tg believe that they could 
reorganize their States #8 they chose, and not 
as the victorious country chose. And it is that 
belief which has made and still makes the trou- 
ble. 


THE RIGHTS OF NATURALIZED 
CITIZENS. 


Dvurine the forty years between 1820 and 
1860 more than five millions of foreigners came 
to this country, and the greater part of them, 
eighty-five per cent., remained. If there is a 
principle which is popularly precious to the 
‘heart of the country it is that those millions 
had the right to come, the right to stay, the 
right to make themselves citizens by complying 
with the laws, and the right as citizens to be de- 
fended by the Government. This is a truth, as 
we said last week, quite irrespective of Fenian 
folly or political Buncombe, A million of Irish- 
men come to this country, are naturalized, and 
vote. Great Britain says; ‘* Those are my sub- 
jects.” The United States reply: ‘* These are 
our citizens.” If Great Britain attempts to en- 
force her claim and to require allegiance of the 
American citizen, the duty of our Government is 
plain. It must show at once and emphatically 
the reason of its position, It must show that 
the persons in question are admitted by our law 
to be citizens and voters; and that to acknowl- 
edge the demand of Great Britain would be 
practically to concede that subjects of that pow- 
er help to elect and administer our Government. 

Yet, before the claim of the British or of any 
foreign government in the matter of allegiance 
is vehemently denounced, it is well to know pre- 
cisely what our wisest commentators upon pub- 
lic law have said. There is a plain conflict 
of law between the countries. Great Britain 
holds that allegiance can not be alienated. The 
United States, by their naturalization laws, hold 
that every man may elect the government to 
which he will be subject. The question prac- 
tically arose at the late trial of Colonel WarrEeN 
in England, He was charged as a Fenian con- 
spirator, and he replied by producing his natu- 
ralization record as a citizen of the United 
States, and, as.an alien, claimed a “ mixed jury” 
under the law of Edward Third, which allows 


‘an alien to be tried by a jury of six Englishmen 


and six aliens of any country, if they can be 
found. ‘The Lord Chief Baron Picot admitted 
the law but denied its application in the case 
before him, because, he said, no subject of the 
crown of Great Britain can alienate his alle- 
giance. Yet Dr. Twiss, a publicist of author- 
ity, says that the English doctrine is the creat- 
ure of municipal law, finds no countenance in 
the law of nations, and is in direct conflict with 
the incontestable rule of that law. 

Chief Baron Picor read passages from Ameri- 
can authorities which seemed to show that the 
American doctrine is substantially that of Great 
Britain. Judge Story says: .“* There is no au- 
thority which has decided affirmatively in re- 
gard to the right of expatriation, and there is a 
very strong carrent of reasoning opposed to it, 
independent of the known practices and claims 
of modern nations of Europe.” Chancellor 
Kent says that the question has never been 
settled by ‘judicial decision. And speaking of 
Americans, he adds, “ ‘The better opinion would 
seem to be that a citizen can not renounce his 
allegiance without permission of the Goverh- 
ment of the United States to be declared by 
law.” 
by the Government and not by the citizen. 
But, on the other hand, ‘the Supreme Court of 
the United States decided in 1827: ‘‘In the 
United States expatriation is considered a fun- 
damental right, The doctrine of perpetual al- 
legiance grew out of the feudal system, and be- 
came indperative when the obligations ceased 
upon which that system was founded.” And 
in 1859 Mr. Lewis Cass, Secretary of State, 
wrote to our Minister at Berlin: ‘*The right 
of expatriation can not at this day be doubted 
or denied in the United States.” 

This is the official voice of the Government, 
and would seem to mean expatriation in the 
broadest sense; the right, that is, of any per- 
son to Jeave the United States at his pleasure 


and become subject ‘to a foreign government, 


and of any foreigner to come to this country 
and acquire complete citizenship under our 
laws, to the exclusion of every claim of his na- 
tive country. This is the view of President 
Wootsery in his late treatise upon Internation- 
al Law: ‘** There is no doubt that a State, hav- 
ing undertaken to adept a stranger, is bound to 
protect him like any other citizen, The nation 
-which has naturalized him, and has thus bound 
itself to protect him, can not abandon its pledges 
on account of the views of civil obligation which 
another nation may entertain.” 

Yet, as a matter of fact, the Government of 
the United States has always acknowledged 
that it would not defend a naturalized citizen 
against the claims of another government for 
duties actually due before naturalization. Even 
Mr. Cass admits a certain claim. He wrote in 
1859 to our minister in Prussia: ‘‘I confine 


the foreign jurisdiction in regard to our natu- 


ralized citizens.........to the case of actual deser- 
tion or of refusal to enter the army after hav- 
ing been regularly drafted and called into it by 
the Government.” Mr. Wueaton, Mr. WesB- 
sTeR, and Mr, Everett did not claim as much 
as Mr. Cass. They held that if a country does 
not acknowledge the right of a native to re- 
nounce his allegiance, it may enforce his claims 
if he is found within its jurisdiction. The 


present international agreement, s0 to say, is, 


This leaves thie question to be decided. 


that if a native voluntarily emigrates and set- 
tles permanently in another country, and js there 
naturalized, his native country can not enforce 
claims upon him which originate after natural- 
ization. But what a nation may do to enforce 
obligations existing before naturalization else- 
where is not settled by international practice. 
In 1812, when Great Britain threatened to 
punish as traitors its native subjects naturalized 
in the United States and bearing arms against 
England, our Government arrested British of- 
ficers as hostages. But the question, although 
it is popularly supposed to have occasioned the 
war, was not settled by it. The treaty of 
Ghent is silent upon this most vital point of the 
controversy. But public opinion in this coun- 
try has been steadily settling into the convic- 
tion that a naturalized citizen must be protect- 
ed equally with the native. Yet it is not a set- 
tled question. It is not a point upon which we 
can insist as if there were no doubt; as if «al! 
precedent and treaty and understanding were 
harmonious and conclusive, It is a subject for 
discussion and deliberate settlement ; and for 
the utmost moderation and calmness, which are 
entirely compatible with the utmost firmness. 


CITY GOVERNMENT. 


Tue question of the government of the city 
of New York is one of the most interesting 
which the State Convention has had to con- 
sider. It has not yet been debated in commit- 
tee of the whole, but four reports have been 
submitted to the Convention: that of the Mt- 
jority, that of the Minority, that of Mr. Fran- 
cis, and that of Mr. Murruy. 

The Majority Report proposes for all cities a 
Mayor to be elected for three years, who shall 
be ineligible for the next term, and removable 
by the Governor, after due notice and for causes 
assigned: In case of a vacancy in the office, 
the presiding officer of the Board of Aldermen 
is to be invested with its powers and duties until 
the vacancy shall be filled. ‘The Mayor is to 
appoint the heads of Departments, and they 
their subordinate officers; all other executive 
agents to be named by the Mayor, and to be 
removable at pleasure. In New York and 
Brooklyn there is to be a Board of Aldermen 
of twelve members, to hold for four years, a 
fourth going out every year. There is to be 
one assistant alderman from each ward, to be 
annually elected. ‘The Mayor is to have a veto 
as in the national Constitution. The Controller 
is to be elected for three years, and to be re- 
movable like the Mayor. Justices of the peace 
and police justices are to be elected for four 
years, removable by such court as the law may 
direct. 

The Minority Report of Mr. Oppyke pro- 
poses the annual election of a Mayor, remova- 
ble for cause by the Governor, and upon due 
notice, a vacancy to be filled by the Governor. 
In New York there is to be a Board of Alder- 
men of eleven members, to be elected by tax- 
payers upon property of not less than a thou- 
sand dollars’ value, ‘The term of office to be 
two years, five going out at the end of one term 
and six at the end of the other, The assistant 
Aldermen are to be twenty-one, elected annually 
in separate districts. The Controller is to be 
elected for three years by the same tax-payers, 
and to be removable by the Mayor. The beads 
of Departments are to be nominated by the May- 
or to the Board of Aldermen, and appointed 
with their consent. With the same consent he 
is to nominate justices of the peace and police 
justices. The right to provide for the pre- 
servation of the public health and to appoint 
and control the police is to remain with the 
Legislature, as also the interests of the port 
and of commerce. 

The Report of Mr. Francis provides a single 
article only, continuing the present police or- 
ganizations of the several districts, and creating 
a State Superintendent of Police to reside at the 
capital, and to supervise the police system as 
the law may direct. 

Mr. Murpny agrees in general with the Ma- 
jority Report, but protests against the vast pow- 
er proposed for the Mayor, which he urges would 
enable that officer to name his successor. 

The conclusive reasoning of the Report of 
Mr. Francis, to the effect that all municipal au- 
thority is delegated by the State, and that the 
State must insist upon deciding under the cir- 
cumstances as they arise how much and in 
what manner the delegation shall be made, we 
have heretofore mentioned. Mr. Oppyke’s 
carefully-considered Report, the result of much 
experience and thought, holds that local inter- 
ests are safest under local control; and that, 
while municipal-powers may be enlarged, they 
can be enlarged safely only under certain lim- 
itations and safeguards, which the Report des- 
ignates. Thus the Report would leave with the 
State the control of the police, sanitary, and com- 
mercial interests in cities, because they are not 
exclusively local interests ; and in the cities of 
New York and Brooklyn it would create a tax- 
paying constituency for the Board of Aldermen, 
so that all municipal money bills shall originate 
in a body elected by the tax-payers. The prop- 
erty qualification is urged by the Report not 4s 
conferring political knowledge, but upon the 
ground that municipal governments are not po- 
litical, They chiefly supervise and preserve 
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property. The qualifications for city magis- | 
tracy are integrity and business capacity, and 
such a magistracy will be best chosen by those 
who have acquired and preserved property. 
This is especially true of the city of New York, 
and the Minority Report prefers the present 
‘+ disjointed government” of the city to the un- 
restrained system proposed by the Majority. 

It is impossible to foretell the action of the 
Convention; but we shall be very much surprised 
if it shall advise the State to abdicate its rights 
in the cities, and to put the security of the peo- 
ple and property of the whole State in the city 
of New York at the mercy of the voting popu- 
lation of that city. 


EXTRAOBDINARY LIBERALITY. 


«. Tne American public has been aware of no 
little interest and stir, during the last year, 
among the people called Methodists, in com- 
memoration of their origin, as a religious de- 
nomination, a hundred years ago. They pro- 
posed to signalize,its centenary jubilee in a 
thoroughly American style, by thoroughly prac- 
tical aims.. Some of these aims seemed mark- 
ed by our nationally-characteristic spirit of ex- 
aggeration. ‘The Methodists had, doubtless, | 
much to boast of, and much to hope for. They 
had become, numerically, the predominant re- 
ligious communion of the nation, comprising in 
their different branches (all essentially identical 
in every thing but a few points of ecclesiastic- 
al polity) two millions of communicants, and 
about seven or eight millions of the population, 
in their congregations—that is to say, about 
one-fifth of the American people. ‘Though be- 
ginning as a Church of the poorer classes, they 
had, by the habits of frugality and industry 
which Christianity inculcates, and by the facili- 
ties of American life, been: rapidly growing 
wealthy, like their less successful contempora- 
ries, the Quakers, Still, when their last ‘* Gen- 
eral Conference” proposed to them the sum of two 
millions of dollars, as their centenary contribu- 
tion, besides all their usual annual religious ex- 
penditures, the public gave them. credit for a 
very generous calculation, but hardly expected 
to see it realized. No little surprise is therefore 
expressed to find that the contribution actually 
amounts to about seven millions—the largest sum 
of money by far ever voluntarily given to relig- 
ious purposes, in one year, by a single denoms= 
ination, <A late number of The Methodist de- 
votes a whole page to tabular statements of 
these donations, and figures up $6,931,255 96. 
This, however, is but a partial exhibit; it com- 
prises but partial reports from forty-five con-/ 
ferences, whereas there are sixty-six confer- 
ences, No less than twenty-one, or nearly a 
third, of these large sections of the Church are 
yet to be heard from ; and these sixty-six bod- 
ies pertain to the single “* Methodist Episcopal 
Church,” whieh includes but about half of the 
Methodists of the country. 

This remarkable example of liberality is, in- 
deed, a national indication, and may well be 
considered a matter of national pride. Added 
to similar examples, connected with the late 
war, it reveals a public spirit and generosity al- 
together novel in the history of the world, and 
flatteringly characteristic of the country. 

It shows‘not only the spirit of the American 
people, but the really boundless resources of the 
nation. Coming out of a terrible and wasteful 
war, and burdened with hardly equaled taxa- 
tion, the common people, the bone and sinew 
of the Republic, are nevertheless equal to these 
great things—these magnificent and voluntary 
achievements, And they are not heedjess or 
fanatical in them; they know what they are 
about, for they are a practical and calculating 
people. It may be doubted whether any Meth- 
odist citizen is sensibly poorer for what he has 
given on this memorable “ centenary” occasion. 
The fact is that our resources are illimitable, 
and the American people may propose and ac- 
complish things that would seem utterly hyper- 
bolical to any other country. As Secretary 
Harlan (himself a Methodist) told his church, . 
at one of its centenary meetings in this city, the 
wealth of the nation doubles every ten years, 
Was there ever an equal fact known among 
any other people? What can not such a people 
do, so far as money is concerned? When we 
think of all our present national awealth—our 
ships, manufactures, farms, railroads, etc., and 
remind ourselves that in ten years the aggre- 
gate valuation is to be duplicated, in twenty 
years quadrupled, the calculation becomes al- 
most stunning, and we are half inclined to doubt 
our calculations, though they are based upon 
well-ascertained data and ratios, What is even 
the national debt to a people in such a con- 
dition? We get along tolerably well even now 


| exceeding significance, for it shows that the de- 
nomination is prudently looking to the future, 
and to the fortification of its remarkable forces 
by permanent means of security. It is a fact 
also which gives a sort of national, or at least 
ptriotic, character to the contribution; for ed- 
‘ucation, by whatever provisions, ecclesiastical 
or civil, is a public, a national good. Judging 
from the tables in The Methodist, it would seem 
that a great proportion of these millions of 
money is consecrated to educational institu- 
tions, actual or prospective. We have lately 
given illustrations of two of the ‘‘ centenary” 
edifices of Methodism, the schools at Evanston, 
Illinois, and Madison, New Jersey, and they are 
both proofs that the Church is up to the times in 
architectural taste, Aside, then, from any sect- 
arian considerations, its centenary munificence 
deserves general and grateful acknowledgment 
as an example of public beneficence. 
With such energy, and especially with such 
a direction of its energy, Methodism seems des= 
tined to a future as important as its past. Its 
official organ (The Christian Advocate, of this 
city) reports that its progress in the centenary, 
and the present. year has been surprisingly 
great. In these two years it has increased in 
church membership more than 215,500—equiv- 
alent to nearly one-fourth of the whole Church 
as reported in 1865, the year before the cen- 
tenary. Meanwhile, and notwithstanding the 
financial efforts of the centenary, all its stated 
pecuniary contributions (except for Missions) 
have gone on with greatly augmented moment- 
um.‘ It has erected the present year no less 
than 932 churches and parsonages, equivalent 
to nearly three a day, if we except Sundays. 
Its increase of church property (in these two 
items) for the year amounts to nearly seven 
millions of dollars. It reports more than a 
million of children in its Sunday-schools, in- 
structed by one hundred and seventy-five thou- 
sand teachers. It must be borne in mind that 
these great results peftain to but one branch of 
the denomination, and that this embodies but 
about half the Methodists of the nation. 


THE NOMINATION OF GENERAL 
GRANT. 


Tue meeting at Cooper Institute to nominate 
General Grant for the Presidency is chiefly 
significant as showing the confidence reposed 
in him by the capital of New York. Capital 
finds something very consoling in his steadfast 
moderation, and is willing to make him Presi- 
dent upon no platform but his character. That 
is but saying that Capital has no political opin- 
ions. It has no great national policy to main- 
tain. It asks rest and the prosperity that fol- 
lows tranquillity; and it very naturally and just- 
ly believes that tranquillity is more probable un- 
der Grant’s Presidency than under that of any 
other man. 

But Presidents are not elected by those who 
have no policy. The popular instinct has des- 
ignated Grant as President not because he has 
‘no: policy, but because he is believed to be 
sincerely in sympathy with the policy of the 
Republican party. Heisa silent man; but by 
:no word or act has he ever indicated the least 
approval of the spirit or the measures of the 
Democratic party; and by a wise instinct the 
Democratic leaders are very careful not to 
speak of him as their possible candidate. The 
positive men of the meeting at Cooper Institute 
were Republicans; the speeches were Republi- 
can, and so was the enthusiasm, It is very 
amusing to read in the Zimes of a day or two 
afterward that the speakers “‘were scarcely 
representatives of such a movement as this 
meeting proposed to inaugurate,” and that 
** those who have the movement in hand will do 
well to be more careful in their future proceed- 
ings.” 

The mysterious “ movement” mentioned in 
these extracts is what is called a ‘‘ no-party” 
party. But it is not quite time yet for that 
consummation. In our political system an 
election for the Presidency is a contest of op- 
posing political views. We contend for thé 
crown as well as for the government under it; 
so that even were it possible that both parties 
should decline to nominate a President and 
suffer General Grant to be elected by common 
consent, the struggle would be merely shifted 
to the Vice-Presidency and the Congressional 
election. Then the President would be com- 
pelled to choose, He must favor the one poli- 
cy or the other, or else fall into the unhappy 
plight of a President without a party. ‘‘ Those 
who have the movement im hand” are the peo- 
ple of the United States who hold to the Con- 
gressional policy as opposed to that of the 
President ; and Grant is an irresistible candi- 


with its immense taxation, but in a decade our | date, because he has shown by his acts and 


taxable resources will be doubled; .in other 
words, the debt will be half redaced relatively 
to its credit basis, Our people may then well 
feel rich and liberal; and this unparalleled 
self-taxation of American Methodists, for their 
charch purposes, need not be regretted by their 
fellow-citizens as a wasted or misdirected lib- 
erality, ah extravagant use of a large amount 
of the wealth of the country, ‘This remark will 
be the more readily accepted when the chief 


words that he feels with them. 

He is, moreover, a man of the new epoch, 
and instinctively understands it.. The great 
question of the election and of his administra- 
tion is reconstruction; and a man who brings 
with him no traditional prejudices from old 
party conflicts brings an essential qualification 
for the settlement of that question. There are 
no old grudges to forget, no old hostilities to 
forgive. The men who are instrumental in 


object of these prodigious contributions is con- 
sidered. That object is education—a fact of | 


prodacing revolutions seldom organize their re- 
sults, Sam Apams was a bero of 1772, not of 


1789, Those among us who were most active 
and efficient in the great anti-slavery debate 
before the war are not necessarily the best lead- 
ers now that the war has abolished slavery. 
Besides this, there is a profound distrust of 
party machinery which inclines the nation to 
look hopefully upon a wholly independent can- 
didate. Nothing has harmed Mr. Cuase as a 
Presidential candidate more than the universal 
consciousness that, although Chief Justice of 
the United States, his heart was set upon the 
Presidency. This, also, repelled public sympa- 
thy from him in 1864 when he was Secretary. 
of the Treasury, but was also supposed to be 
cognizant of the Pomeroy movement to make 
him Mr, Lixcotn’s successor. The same party 
machinery is understood to have been arranged 
for Mr. Cuas&’s nomination some months since; 
and the people are tired of a candidate who is 
imposed upon them by politicians, although they 
know by sad experience that they can not always 
help themselves. Here, however, is a chance. 
There are many and many of the best .men in 
the Republican party who are glad that at 
Jength the people can impose a candidate upon 


_ the managers, and compel his nomination both 


because of his popularity and of the general 
faith in him, 

We say imposed upon the managers, because 
party action is necessary to General Grant's 
election. Should the Republican Convention 
nominate another candidate, the probability is 
that there would be so formidable a bolt that 
the party -ascendency would be overthrown. 
The defection might not elect Grant, but it 
would defeat any other candidate. It is there- 
fore to be hoped that the managers will be 
warned in time. They must have sense enough 
to see that in the present temper of the public 
mind it is their duty to follow an evident lead, 
They must not hope, by professing to abide by 
the nomination of the Convention, and then 
working to determine that nomination, that 
they can induce the public mind to distrust 
itself. It is not a contest which should be 
carried into the Convention. The mass of 
the party having upmistakably indicated their 
choice, it is idle to attempt formally to defeat 


it. 


_ General Grant is not a coward. He has 
never sought to win by an ambush. He does 
not expect the country to make him President 
without knowing his sympathies and opinions. 
Does his career leave any doubt what they are? 
If it does, does any body suppose he will de- 
cline a Republican nomination upon the plat- 
form of the security of equal rights. at the 
South, of the preservation of the public faith, 
in the payment of the debt, and of the most 
rigid economy in national administration ? 


Mr. E. DELAFIELD SMITH. 


Soms two years since Mr. E. 
Situ was removed from the office of District 
Attorney, under charges which were very in- 
jurious to his character, but which are now 
shown to be wholly false. Mr. Hurisurp, 
the chairman of the committee which was re- 
sponsible fer the imputation, Attorney-Generals 
Bates and Speep, who are now fully informed 
of the facts, and the latter of whom advised his 
removal, are earnest in their regrets at the se- 
rious injury which has so causelessly been done 
to Mr. Smiru, and the four members of the com- 
mittee who signed the report of Mr. Hurtscurp 
—two of each party—unite in the complete, al- 
though tardy, exoneration. The letters of these 
gentlemen remove every shade which rested 
upon the reputation of the late officer, and show 
what an enormous wrong may be unintentional- 
ly done to the most innocént person. 


THE CHRISTMAS “WEEKLY 
PRESS.” 


Tue. Philadelphia Press is one of the best of 
the chief newspapers in the country, edited with 


peculiar sagacity and knowledge in both its po- | 


litical and literary departments. The senior ed- 
itor is a man of the widest experience in public 
affairs, and during the war his journal was a ;a- 
triotic power. ‘The literary editor is thoroughly 
familiar with authors and books, and the per- 
sonal literary reminiscences with which he often 
enriches the paper are always interesting and 
valuable. The W eekly Press of December 21 
is to be a Christmas Number, to which Captain 
Marne Rerp contributes two of his stories, 
‘* Christmas on the Back of a Cachalot,” and 
‘* A Christmas Mistake.” The Number will con- 
tain in addition a sparkling holiday miscellany; 
and we advise all parents to remember how pop- 
ular Capthin Rex is with the young folks, and 
we especially recommend the young folks not 

let papa forget to remember, 


A NEW CHROMO. 


Witu the approach of the holidays every art 
that produces pleasant little gifts is quickened 
into activity as we are reminded by the very pret- 
ty chromolithograph ‘‘ At Mischief,” made by D. 
C. Fapronius and published by N. Starrorp. 
It represents a pert kitten who has tipped over a 
work-basket and is rapidly unwinding a spool of 
white thread. It is brilliantly done,-and there is 
no brighter little ornament for the nursery, and 
none surer to be popular, 


} glish charge d'affaires at Washington he sa 


LITERARY. 


The Harpers continue to issue their cheap 
and conyenient edition of the best current En- 
glish novels, besides those- which they serially 
issue. Circe,” and ‘* Birds of Prey,” by Miss 
Brappon—if, indeed, Banineton Wuite be 
she—which seems to be generally understood ; 
“*The Curate’s Discipline,” by Mrs. Ertvart, 
which is highly praised; “* Alec Forbes of How- 
glen,” by Georce Macponacp, always humor- 
ous, quiet, and simple; “*Mr. Wynyard’s Ward,” 
by Hotme Les, always, like Douglas, “‘ tender 
and true; ‘‘ The Brothers’ Bet,” by Emitie Car- 
LEN, the Swedish novelist; *‘The Tenants of 
Malory,” by Le Fayv, are some of thé latest 
published. They are but a part of the constant- 
ly-increasing list of really entertaining stories 
which are now being told by the score, and the 
best of which are immediately reproduced by the 
HaRPeERs. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


THE FORTIETH CONGRESS. 


Tur details of organization in the Senate were com- 
pleted on December 4, and the President’s Message 
was read. We gave a synopsis of this document last 
week, and also the substance, as embodied in the 
President's Message, of the various reports of the 
heads of Departments. 

On December 3 Mr. Schenck, from the Committee 
on Ways and Means, reported a bill providing for the 
abolition of the tax of 244 cents per pound on al! cot- 
ton grown in the United States after 1867. An effort 
was made to make the bill apply to cotton raised in 
186T, and to secure the immediate repeal of the tax ; 
but it was represented that four-fifths of the crop of 
1867 is already sold, and that speculators and not pro- 
ducers would realize the advantage of such a repeal 
ofthe tax. The bill of Mr. Schenck paased the House 
on December 4 by a vote of 145 yeas to 20 nays. 

The effort to get the Senate to officially declare that 
the debt of the country shall be paid In specie was re- 
sumed in the Senate on December and Mr. Ed- 
munts, the originator of the bill (which is merely in- 
tended as an Official expression against repudiation in 
any form), made a lengthy argument in favor of mak- 
ing such declaration for the financial and commercial 
quiet of the nation. Action on it waa, however, de- 
layed until December 6, when it was referred to the 
Committee on Finance, along with a similar resolu- 
tion offered by Mr. Hendricks of Indiana, 

The impeachment debate began in the House on 
December 5, and was continued by Messrs. Boutwell 
and Wilson through that and the sessign of December 
6, when Mr. Wilson, favoring the amr oy | Report of 
the Impeachment Committee, moved to lay the senb- 

ect on the table. Considerable excitement eusued, 
n which a motion to adjourn was lost by a very de- 
cided vote. Subsequently two hours were consumed 
in efforts to prevent a vote on Mr. Wilson's movement, 
and the House finally adjourned. On December 7 the 
question a came up; Mr: Wilson withdrew his 
motion to lay the subject on the table, and the vote 
was taken on the main question as expressed in the 
resolution, “That Andrew Johnson, President of the 
United States, be impeached for high crimes and mis- 
demeanors.” The vote resulted as follows: for im- 
peachmeént, 58; against tmpeachment, 1(8, 

In the Senate, on December 9, a ceries of resolutions 
on a proposed treaty with Canada was offered, and or- 
dered to be printed. The object of the treaty is two- 
fold, viz.: the renewal of the Reciprocity Treaty and 
the acceasion by the United States of the British ter- 
ritory lying between Oregon and Alaska, and between 
the ninetieth degree of longitude and the Pacific 
Ocean. Six millions is the eum proposed tn payment. 

The Civil Rights Bill for the District of Washington 
passed the House, on December 9, and now goes to 
the President. 


NEWS ITEMS. 


The mayoralty election in New York city on Decem- 
ber 3. resulted in the selection of John T. Hoffman, 
Demoorat, by a majorityef 44,466 over the Republican 
nominee, and 40,009 ovef Fernandu Wood, Democrat. 
The vote of the city wa’ as follows: Hoffman, 62,931, 
Wood, 22,832; Darling, 18,465; total, 104,228. 

Judge Underwood was elected President of the Vir- 
ginia Convention, which organized on December 4. 

The United States steamers De Soto and Mononqa- 
hela were driven ashore at Santa Cruz and St. Croix 
West Indies, during one of the late harricanes, an 
lost. The crews of both vessels escaped with life. 

The Alabama Convention passed an ordnance on 
December 5, providing fur the submiss‘on of the ney 
Constitution to the people on February 4, 1868, wheu 
Congressmen and State officers are to be elected. 

The ship Lerd Brougham arrived at New York on 
December 6, with twenty cases of Asiatic cholera on 
board. Seventy-five passengers died on the trip from 
Hamburg. ~ 

The December statement of the public debt ($2,689, - 
882,572) shows that ——— of the indebteduess of 
the government have n canceled during the year 
1867 


S67. 
In the Alabama Reconstruction Convention on No- 
vember 80 an ordinance was passed organizing a mi- 


litia force of one company to every thousand voters, to 


be officered only by persons of known loyalty. The 
war debt of the State was declared null and void. 

A Zoological Garden. is planned for Central Park, 
to embrace, when completed, the t zoological 
collection im the world. The array of animals at pres- 
ent on exhibition, which form the nucleus of the grand 

roject, is either confined to the arsenal or scattered 
Parough the grounds. The plot selected for the gar- 
dens is situated on Eighth Avenue, and is bounded 
by Ninth Avenue, Seventy-seventh and Eighty-first 
streets. Animals from every quarter of the globe will 
be domiciled im the building. The temperature of the 
air will be graduated to the natural climate whence 
they come, whether from the frigid or the torrid zones, 
and native keepers, acquainted with their disposition 
and wants, be selected for them. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


Tne Alabama claims came 
Parliament on December 4, and Lord Stanley has sub- 
mitted a second installment of the correspondence on 
the subject. In one of his communications to the En- 
that En- 

d will never submit to foreign arbitration claims 
nvolving her right to recognize belligerents, but is 
willing to refer all indemnity claims to a mixed Com- 
mission of Englishmen and Americans. The publica- 
tion of this correspondence and President Johnson's 
Mess created considerabie feeling and affected the 


again in the EngNsn 


English markets unfavorably. 
The Roman Conference is to assemble, if it ever 
meets, at Paris and not at Munich. Prussia and Aus- 


tria are the only Powers that have —_ agreed 
to be t. The Powers most interested in it— 
Italy and Kome—have not as yet consented to be 
t. Russia and England refuse to attend unless 
purpoee of the Convention is clearly defined. 
Victor Emanuel has an ampesty to Gari 
baldi’s adherents. | 
The Mexican Congress assembled at the Capital on 
November ®, and organized by the choice of Rafael 
Dondé as President. Ortega, who claims to be the 
rightful President of the bic, is a Congressman 
elect, though he is still a prisoner: , 
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SQUIRREL HUNTING. 


‘NEARLY one-third of all the squirrels in the 
world build their nests in the hollows of Amer- 
ican trees, and consequently the most of the 
sport of squirrel hunting is to be. found in this 
country. ‘There are several species known to 
this country. The largest of the North Ameri- 


can species~is the fox-squirrel of the Southern 
It is about 2} feet long, the tail alone 
The color varies from a 


States. 
measuring 15 inches. 


J 


Ue 


‘ 


gray above and white below through various 
shades of rusty to uniform shining black. ‘The 
gray variety is found in all parts of the Union. 
It prefers elevated and open pine ridges where 
there are occasional oak, hickory, and nut trees ; 
the nest for the winter and breeding seasons is 
made in a hollow tree, and in summer in the 
forks between the branches. ‘The young are born 
in March and April, being fed by the parents for 
4 or 5 weeks. food consists of acorns, nuts, 


buds and roots in spring, and whatever it can get 
in the winter, as it does not appear to lay up any 
winter stores, or to resort to any hoards previous- 
ly buried in the ground. When alarmed it makes 

r a hollow tree; it is a swift runner, defends it- 
self boldly, and is, very tenacious of life; it is 
generally seen toward the middle of the day; it 
is easily domesticated, but is less active in the 
cage than the smaller species. They are very 


fond of nuts, and of green corn and young wheat, . 


on which last account wara of extermination are 


_. [DEcemper 21, 1867, 


ofven waged against them, whole villages turning 
out on an appointed day to hunt them, killing 
great numbers. At irregular periods they some- 
times collect in large troops in the Northwest, 
migrating eastward, crossing rivers and mount- 
ains, and committing great destruction in the 
fields in their course, Our illustration on this 


page gives a clear idea of the manner in which 
they are usually hunted by sportsmen and dogs 
in this country ; and forms an interesting addi- 
Es | tion to our series of sporting pictures. 
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MAKING UP FOR IT. 


My family never intended that I should follow 
the stage as a profession. ‘They considered them- 
selves above it, though for what reason I could 
not clearly understand, seeing that the position 
and comforts they enjoyed were derived from a 
fortune amassed by my father, who was himself 
an actor. He died when I was very young, but 
the talent which he possessed was supposed to 
have descended to me. 

There is’ no doubt nature intended me for a 
‘‘mummer.” The thousand impudent mocking 
antics ofboyhood increased as I grew to man’s 
estate.~ I used to “‘take off,” as it is called, 
every body and every thing to perfection, from 
the popular tragedian of the day to Punch and 
Judy; not a novelty, from a street-cry to a new 
tenor, escaped me; and it was the generally-ex- 
pressed opinion among my acquaintances that I 
was only fit for the stage, and should do no good 
at any thing else. 

Yet my elder brothers and sisters—great peo- 
ple in their own eirele—would not hear of it; so 
I was eventually installed as a junior clerk in a 
Government ofiice. Here, however, my propen- 
sifies soon brought me to grief. Sundry over- 
heard derisive imitations of my chiefs, mingled 
with impromptu war-dances with ruler-and-desk 
accompaniments, performed during office-hours, 
to the immense delight of my fellow-clerks of my 
own age, chiefly brought about this result. Rep- 


-rimand followed reprimand, until finally it was 


politely intimated.that my resignation would be 
acceptable. ‘This was duly sent in, amidst a great 
storm in my family. 

Now, from what I may call the first of my 
latch-kev days, I had contracted many theatrical 
friendships to which my well-known name was a 
I was free of nearly all the 
theatres, before and behind the scenes, and many 
a time, for the fun of the thing, assisted in a 
piece requiring a multitude for a row, or other 
demonstration. 

Private theatricals, of course, were my hobby ; 
and, in the association for the encouragement of 
this amusement to which I belonged, I was a 
leading star. 

Thus, when my retirement from office begot 
so much indignation at home, I retaliated by in- 
dulging in my long pent-up wish to join the 
brotherhood of the *‘sock and buskin.” There 
was no difficulty about my doing so. ‘The knowl- 
edge of my determination, once circulated in the 
profession, several engagements readily offered 
themselves, and two in the metropolis, when I 
should have served a fair apprenticeship in the 
country. 

At it, then, I went, con amore, and very hard 
work did I find it. Still the love was there, and 
I hope the ability. I played a round of the most 
ridiculously opposite characters, from very old 
men down to very young ones; from grim war- 
riors to the tenderest of lovers; from weird 
witchés to a dragon in an extravaganza; in 
short, I served my time, and in due course 
achieved a sufficiently prominent rank in my 
profession. 

It must be admitted that a theatrical company 
in the country does not offer to a man of any re- 
finement a very large field for the acquisition of 
desirable friendships; yet I had formed one in 
the person of a young fellow of really good fami- 
ily, who had taken to the stage, under not dis- 
similar circumstances to mine. In fact, we were 
rather alike in stature and person generally, so 
much so that the manager of the Swellboro’ cir- 
cuit took advantage. of this resemblance and 
plaved the Comedy of Errors for many nights 
with great success, the parts of the two Dromios 
of course being cast to me and Richard Haller- 
ton. - 

A mutual understanding had existed between 
us from the first time we met, and for several 
vears we laid our plans so as to be engaged as 
much as possible at the same theatre, during 
which time we grew more and more appreciative 
of each other, and a really very warm and hearty 
friendship was the result. 

Iie, poor fellow, never made much way in the 
art. Hlis health failed him frequently; more 
than this, he married and had a family, and hav- 
ing broken entirely with his own people through 
his adoption of the stage as a profession, it was 
as much as he could manage to keep things 
going. I was not quite so badly off for private 
resources ; moreover, I earned a larger salary, 
which enabled me not unfrequently to be of serv- 
ice to him. At the close of a particularly ardu- 
ous season I returned to the familiar locality of 
Swellboro’. This time; however, as a visitor to 
tliat fashionable watering-place to recruit my 
health, give my razors a holiday, and study one 
or two new and important parts. My friend 
Wichard Hallerton was there as usual, slaving 
away in the old groove, and had sunk, I am sor- 
ry to say, into a thir?” ctor. 

Ilis family had increased, as was to be éxpect- 
ed, and with it his normal state of impecuniosity. 
This became more than usually apparent after 


our first mecting was over, and we had entered | 


somewhat into -domestic affairs. 


It appeared 


that he had been laid up for three months shortly . 


before this time, consequently his salary had been 
stopped; and he had fallen fearfully into arrears 
with his landlord. Credit to a certain extent he 
had no difficulty in obtaining, as he was espe- 
cially a favorite among all who knew him, for 
his good-nature and kind-heartedness, and seemed 
to be as permanentlygsa part of the theatre as its 
chandelier or act-drop. There was no chance of 
poor Dick Hallerton running away, and no one 
feared that their pockets would eventually suffer. 
He had a-lepeful, I may even say a graceful, 
manner of getting over the importunities of cred- 
itors when they became pressing. Indeed, truth 
to tell, he was one of those curious anomalies 
which are only to be met with in connection with 


the stage. Thoroughly gentlemanlike, somewhat 


good-looking, with a pleasant voice and manner, 
he gave you the idea in private life of being a 
man who would of necessity look well on the 
stage—a ‘‘jeune premier” born and bred. But, 
alas and alas! once with the foot-lights between 
himself and an audience, the whole bearing of 
the man seemed to change. It was not that he 
lacked confidence—stage fright had long since 
disappeared—yet somehow or other his voice did 
not tell; he lost the entire grace of his bearing, 
and, despite great skill in his make-up, his face 
had no expression; and certainly altogether to 
my thinking, even fond of him as I was, he was 
one of the worst actors I ever saw. 

This fact struck me more forcibly than it had 
ever dape be.ore on going in front the first night 
after my arrival in Swellboré.’ We had spent 
the afternoon together in the full enjoyment of 
each other’s society. I went with him to his 
dressing-rqom door, and then took my seat to 
see part of the performance. 

They were doing 9 new piece in which I had 
gained some reputation in town, and tempting 
offers had been made by the manager for me to 
‘*star” in the part at Swellboro’ for a week or 
two. This, however, was not my policy; and I 
had resisted all his overtures. Dick consequent- 
ly had retained his ré/e; and I was a little curi- 
ous to see what he would do with it. . As it was 
a favorite part of mine, my adverse criticism of 
his performance may possibly be attributed to the 
proverbial jealousy of the profession; I don’t 
think it was. However, be this as it may, my 
honest opinion is that, at the aforesaid dressing~- 
room door, I left an accomplished and refined 
gentleman. When the curtain rose upon the 
comedy, I saw before me, in one word, a mere 
puppet, possessing not two ideas about the part 

e was playing. The only thing he did not fail 
in was his accurate get-up, so wonderfully like 
mine that had those been the days of photog- 
raphy it would have been scarcely possible to 
distinguish one from the other, had we both been 
taken in the same position. 

It was on walking home that night that poor 
Hallerton disclosed to me the real state of his 
finances, and touched me to the quick by the un- 
obtrusive and earnestly-pathetic appeal he made 
to me for help. ‘‘Ah, my poor friend!” thought 
I, ‘‘if you could only speak in that way upon the 
stage you would very soon be able to do without 
my assistance, or that of any one else.” The re- | 
sult of our conference was that I promised him 


what he required; but, as I knew I should he | 


occupied the whole of the following day, I ar- 
ranged to bring him the money (£30) to the the- 
atre the next evening. Bok 

He resided in a lonely, out-of-the way suburb 
—gaps of open country, interspersed with patches 
of brick-fields, heralding the erection of more ten- 
ements, intervened between it and the town, 
which was now gradually outgrowing itself. We 
shook hands at the top of a road, still almost 
rural, and which led across the fields to the three 
or four houses, in one of which he lived. We 
parted with a hearty good-night; he in bet- 
ter spirits, as he said, than he had been for 
months; but for myself—well I was not particu- 
larly elated ; 1 felt that this kind of life could not 
last for him, poor fellow! And a foreboding of 
evil crept over me, mingled with a curious spec- 
ulative regret at the mysterious cause which 
seemed to operate so peitinaciously against his 
success as an actor. 


**T'll tell you what it is, Jack. I must have 
that money; there’s no mistake about it. You've 
been a promising, and a promising, until I’m 
pretty nigh sick of the word, It seems as if 
you'd remembered what they used to tell ye at 
school, though I ’spects you hadn’t much o’ your 
larning from there—that some promises are 
made like pie-crust, only to be broken.” 7 

** Don’t I say you shall have it next week 
and I can’t do more. You can’t get blood out 
of a stone. Next week the Lancashire Spring 
Handicap comes off. I've had a first-rate tip; 
I’ve got my money on; and I am safe to-pull off 
a pretty round sum—when I'll pay all your —— 
calls at once.” 

‘* Yes, you've got your money on; my money 
you mean; and half a dozen other people's 
money.. What business has a chap like you to 
go betting? you know nothing at all about horses 
—how should you? And you gets taken in, and 
taken in, and loses enough a’most every year to 
keep a large family. You think you-are very 
knowing about your ‘ tips,’ and stables, and good 
things; but if it warn’t for what you earns in the 
the-a-ter, through having your head on the right 
-way for that sort of work, you’d have been lagged 
long ago. When I lent you the tin you promised 
you'd never go into another o’ them betting- 
houses for a year; and three weeks afterward, 
didn’t I see you a-coming out o’ Lington’s with 


“a mug on you more like an undertaker’s than a—” 


** Now, you'd best shut up. I don’t want no 
more 0’ your sermons bere. - When I want 
to hear that kind o’ game, I can go-reund the 
corner. You mind yourown—”" 

This edifying conversation, to which I had 
been an involuntary listener, was here brought to 
a conclusion by the shrill sound of the prompter’s 
whistle, and the noise and bustle ensuing upon a 
change of scene. 

I had arrived at the theatre, according to my 
arrangement with Hallerton, during the progress 
of the performance. He happened then to be on 
the stage, and I strolled down to the O. P. wing. 
It was while waiting there, as it chanced all 
alone, that I heard what passed on the other.side 
of the flat against which I was leaning. © I paid 
no attention to this dialogue at the time, and it 
was only subsequent occurrences which invested 
it with any thing like interest for me. . 

When Hallerton came off at the conclusion of 
the scene, as he did by the entrance where I was 
standing, we walked away together up to the 
. back of the stage. Nearly every body was now 


engaged close down to the front—that is, in tech- 
nical language, before the first grooves—and we 
were left by ourselves. 

‘* Here are the notes, dear old boy!” said I, 
handing him the crisp little packet, ‘* Don't say 
a word about thanks; I am only too glad that it 
has pleased the Fafes to make me alile to‘hélp 
you. I hope it will put you straight for a time ; 
at apy rate, don’t bother yourself by thinking how 
or when you are going to pay me: if the time 
ever comes when you are able to do so (and for 
your sake I hope that it is not far off), all well 
and good ; but, for the present, pray take it with- 
out any thing like a thought for the future.” 

Hallerton was touched evidently by what I 
said, murmuring many earnest as he 
squeezed my hand in reply. We were soon inter- 
rupted by the call-boy’s well-known words, “‘ You 
are called, Mr. Hallerton,” upon which he walked 
hastily down to the entrance, there to await his 
cue. As I turned slowly to follow him, one of 
the carpenters, shirt-sleeved and white-capped, 
emerged from a door in the set scene, close to 
which Dick and: myself had held our short inter- 
view. 

This trivial circumstance did not impress me 
at the moment, and I only set it down here as a 
slight thread thrown out to be taken up at the 
proper time, as bearing rather importantly upon 
the fabric of my story. When the performance 
was over for that night, the lights nearly all put 
out, the auditorium covered with the long dan- 
gling canvas, the stage cleared of its scenery, and 
only now occupied by the night fireman, who was 
lazily dragging the snake-like water-pipés across 
the boards, I idly lingered to take my friend’s 
arm as far as his road and mine lay together. 

He had been engaged in the last scene of the 
last piece, and almost every one had left the thea- 
tre by the time we emerged from the stage-door 
into the dark, drizzling night. ‘A carpenter, put- 
ting on his coat and hat, with his back toward 
us, was the only person in the hall as we passed 
out. The weather was uncomfortable in the ex- 
treme—one of those soft, greasy nights when you 
made, as the saying goes, two steps backward for 
every one forward.. - 

Indeed it was so bad that Hallerton would not 
allow me to walk to the corner of the road where 
we had parted the previous evening, saying, ‘‘ It 
will. be awfully muddy out of the town, and so 
dark that you will hardly find your way back.” 

I did not press my company on him, for the 
prospect was not inviting; it was very late, the 
people at my hotel seemed to be all in beds so 


my proffered glass of grog was rejected by Hal- . 


lerton, and we parted at the door-steps of the inn. 
Poor fellow! 1 little thought,.as I saw him dis- 
appear into the darkness, that we should meet no 
more !. 


An earnest conversation in the coffse-room the. 


following morning between a waiter and one of . 


the guests of the hotel, a few words of which I 
caught, arrested my attention, and when the man 
began to serve my breakfast 1 said, *‘ What was 
that I heard you talking about to that gentleman ? 
What was it you said had been found in a brick- 
field ?” 

‘*Qh, haven't you heard, Sir? terrible thing! 
only just discovered! Body found this morning 
out in the brick-fields, near the road leading to 
them new houses—mean little place, you know. 
A good many gents from the theatre lodges out 
there. Beg your pardon, Sir, not gents o’ your 
standing—1l don’t mean that. They tell me this 
was one of them; he that used to play the first 
young men— Hallerton, I think they called 

m ” 


** Hallerton !” exclaimed I, springing from my 
seat. ‘* What do you mean, man? what do you 
say? Mr. Hallerton found in the brick-fields ?” 

‘Yes, Sir; murdered—dead.” 

‘*Great powers!” I went on, hardly able 
understand his words. ‘‘Speak out, explain 
yourself. Why, he was my dearest friend! I 
only parted from him at this door late last night.” 

‘*Yes, Sir; that’s what they say. He was 
alone as he crossed the brick-tields, leastways, 
not quite alone neither; he'd got one compan- 
ion, at any rate, one too many for him, poor fel- 
low,” continued the waiter, and how much more 
to the same purpose I know not—he had said 
enough to take all thoughts of breakfast away 
from me. 

I interrupted him, as may be imagined, by an 
earnest demand for his authority for the name 
of the unfortunate man, at the same time - 
ging for all details, which were only too x 
supplied, in such a circumstantial manner as le 
little doubt of their truth. Yes, poor Richard 
Hallerton had been found, as the waiter said, 
brutally murdered ;' his body and the ground near 
him bearing strong evidences of.a struggle. 

The chief cause of death/appeared to have been 
a heavy blow dealt by some weighty instrument 
at the side of his head; but there were marks 
also of strangulation,-his neck-cloth being twist- 
ed, as if it had been used as a noose. A bunch 
of* keys and- @ few coppers were all that was 
found upon him, but his pockets had been evi- 
dently rifled, for they were nearly every one of 
them turned inside out. Robbery obvieusly had 
been the object of the assassin ; but it was urged 
by those who knew Richard and his circum- 
stapces that the villain could have obtained but 
a poor reward for his desperate deed. lI,. of 
course, alone knew of the two ten and the two 
five pound notes that I had given my friend only 
a few hours before. ‘The commggion, horror, 
and excitement which prevailed i town can 
be easily imagined, as may also my feelings. 

Every thing possible under the circumstances 
was done. ‘The police were set on the alert, and 
by the evening they had gained something like a 

to the discovery of the murderer, but it con- 
sisted merely in the absence from his post of the 
master nter of the theatre. 


It turned out that this man had only recently | 


been taken on to the establishment. He had the 
reputation of being a very clever stage machinist 
and contriver of trap effects, but he did not bear 
the best of characters ; indeed it was-well known 
that he had lost several good berths through his 
dangerous carelessness, having been the cause by 
it of many a‘sad accident in pantomime time. 
Moreover, he was a drunkard, given to gambling 
and betting, and frequently had ‘stood in,” as 
the slang goes, in divers petty and discreditable 
card-playing transactions. 

Within the last month the discovery of some- 
thing of this kind obliged him suddenly to leave 
a large northern metropolis. 

His known ability in his calling, however, was 
sufficient to gain for him an engagement at Swell- 
boro’, the liberal management there being ever 
ready, as the bills frequently stated, to procure 
the best available talent, ‘‘ regardless of expense.” 
It now appeared that this man had never been 
seen or heard of at his lodgings since he left the 
theatre on the night of Hallerton’s murder, and 
the stage-door-keeper stated that he was the last 
person to leave the place. A description of him, 
and an offer of a large reward for his apprelien- 
sion, was sent all over the kingdom. ‘The ef- 
ficiency of the detective service in those days had 
not reached its present pitch of exeellence, and 
many months elapsed before the fellow was taken, 
which fact was not made known to me until a 
considerable time after. 

As may be imagined, I had long ere that re- 
turned to the metropolis, and the affair, even in 
—e had passed off as a nine-days’ won- 


The man was arraigned, however, upon the 
charge of murder, but the evidence for the prose- 
cution utterly broke down, Indeed, there was 
none save the suspicious circumstance of his mys- 
terious disappearance at the time of the tragedy. 
This he accounted for easily by an assertion that 
he got drunk; and in one of his habitual fits of 
recklessness went straight off to some race-meet- 
ing in the midland counties, whither, he asserted, 
he walked. He utterly denied the charge; and 
the long time which had elapsed before he was 
apprehended rendered the authorities lukewarm 
in endeavoring to obtain any minor details that 
might have been used against him. Slight sus- 
picion was all he had to contend with; and 
country, justices did not even deem it a case for 
a jury; so the fellow was once more let loose 
upon the world. 

Thus all hope of clearing up the mystery ended. 
I had told every thing I knew at the inquest ; 
and when the circumstances under which I and 
my poor friend had parted are remembered, it 
will be etident that the murder could not have 
been laid to any one’s charge without further 
proof, the obtaining of which seemed impossible. 
I threw a certain light upon the motive for the 
deed, but as I could not give the numbers of the 
notes, that went for nothing. 

It is true, I then remembered the conversation 
which I heard between two men respecting the 
payment of a debt, one of whom was doubtless 
the fellow in question. ‘This, however, I could 
not swear to, for I had never seen him. Strong, 
also, as was the likelihood of this same man 
being the rascal who had emerged from the 
scene~door just after I had given Hallerton the 
money, and who probably saw me do so, it proved 
nothing, for I could not identify that man with 
the one who had been pressed for payment in the 
conversation referred to. Again, had it been 
possible for me to do all this, it would have been 
no-evidence. 

‘So, as I have said, the sad event died out of — 
men’s minds, and passed away into one of those 
many undiscovered murders, only half, perhaps, 
of which number are ever heard of at all—ever 
heard of, at least, as‘murders. 

Not so, however, was it to my mind—not 
to me was it the mere removal of a poor coun- 
try player from this world’s stage. ‘The mimic 
drama had not lost much, but I had lost an af- 
fectionate and true-hearted friend; and it was 
not likely I should return from my trip to Swell- 
boro’ the same man Ihad‘been. Any thing like 
forgetfulness of his loss, and the sad manner of 
it, were out of the question. 

Mingled with the sorrow that hung over me 
from this period of my life was a strong desire 
to bring the murderer to justice. ‘There seemed 
to be no way by which I could accomplish this ; 
yet, despite my misgivings, an inward conviction 
often intruded itself upon me that I should some 
day or other prove the instrument of retribution. 
The money I had given Hallerton was doubtless 
the cause indirectly of his death; and I never 
abandoned the hope that, as through an act of 
mine he had lost his life, so also by me would hus 
death be avenged. 


A sound, an odog in the air, a word, a relic of 
a dress, who has not felt the influence of any or 


.| one of such trifles, in recalling a whole train of 


thought and circumstance long since passed and 
gone? All is brought back vividly before us, 
and we feel as if we were again going through 
the time and condition; knowing, nevertheless, 
that it has happened before; yet feeling that it 
must rather have been in another world, or in 
our dreams, that we were chief movers in the 


scene. 

I first realized this mysterious kind of feeling 
some nine months after the events just recorded 
had happened, and while I was fulfilling an en- 
gagement at a large northern town. 

In making my arrangements with the man- 
ager, it was decided that I should go through a 
round of my principal parts, one of which was 
the idéntical. réle which poor Hallerton had been 
playing at Swellboro’ at the time I recordea a 
criticism on his acting. I had not appeared in 
it since, but when the name of the piece was 
mentioned, the sensations hinted at above crept 
over me in all their subtle influence. 


I would willingly have escaped from playing it 
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altogether, and even made a feeble effort to get 
out of it; but the manager calculated on its be- 
ing one of his trump cards, and refused to listen 
to any proposal for its withdrawal, 

Moreover, it was settled that I was to open my 
engagement with 4t. The piece had been fre- 
quently done at the Ferrarspool Theatre, and as 
my presence in my original part was the only 
novelty, no full rehearsal was considered neces- 
sarv—an hour or two’s coaching of those con- 
cerned in my principal scenes being all that was 
requisite, Indeed, there was no time for more, 
as I was prevented by various arrangements from 
reaching Ferrarspool until within a few hours of 
the rising of the curtain. 

I went straight to my dressing-room at the 
theatre, and long before there was any occasion 
for it I made my dresser prepare every thing for 
me. Somehow, I was unusually nervous; I had 
never played before this audience; and though 
conscious of being quite safe as to my success, I 


experienced a certain disquiet which was inex~ 


plicable. 

The public are apt to imagine that a success- 
ful veteran of the stage can know nothing of spch 
discomfort; but they are quite wrong. I think 
I am safe in saying that, among all our best act- 
ors, there is no commoner sensation than nerv- 
ousness, especially on the occasion of *‘ first ap- 
pearances,” or in new parts. 

Still, my present state was hardly warranted 
by the surrounding circumstances. The piece in 
question was a modern comedy, the dress that 
of twenty years ago. Tight gaiter-fitting trow- 
sers with straps, showing only the tip and heel 
of a varnished Wellington-boot, frock-coat with 
close-made sleeves buttoned at the wrist, where 
the shirt-cuff overlapped them; while a high 
black-satin stock, with a gorgeous display of it 
adorned by pins and chains to match, backed up 
an open-fronted white waistcoat, with a thin 
ridge of a crimson under one just peeping out 
between the satin and the jean. A small sharp- 
pointed upright shirt-collar, a clean-shaven chin 
and upper lip, with the mutton-chop whisker 
then in vogue, a rather long head of hair, parted 
very much on one side, ani highly suggestive of 
the barber’s block, formed an appropriate apex 
to this relic of the dark ages of morning cos- 
tume. 

Such was the dress which I noticed at the 
time Hallerton had so rigidly copied from mine, 
and which made our personal resemblance more 
absurd perhaps than it had ever been before.’ 

Miles, my loquacious dresser, as he one by 
one produced these different articles of attire, 
was good enough to say, “‘I am glad to see 
these things in use again, Sir; it is a long time 
since you played Captain Theodore—more than 
a year, I think. Did not somebody tell me they 
were doing tlis piece at Swellboro’ when Mr. 
Hallerton was murdered? I heard that this was 
the last part he played, poor gentleman !—not 
that he ever cou/d play it, though he would lok 
it well enough, because he would look exactly 
like you. I never saw him in it, I am happy to 
say, but I know just what he would do. I know 
to a t how he'd have spoken those lines begin- 
ning ‘Lady Isabel, I swear to you, since we 
parted in the crush-room that night—’” And 
then Miles favored me, as was his wont, with a 
long quotation from my part. 

Whether this habit of his had arisen from a 
latent idea, which he was known to possess, that 
if he had chosen he could have startled the town 
by his histrionic powers, or whether it was done 
as an act of kindness to brush up my memory, I 
never clearly knew; but certain it was that he 
never dressed, me without quoting some import- 
ant speech from my ré/z, whatever it was. 

This habit often tickled me, but on the present 


occasion I was scarcely in the mood to be amused ° 


by it; for as the familiar words struck on my 
ear, the whole fatal miserable time at Swellboro’ 
came back forcibly, tangibly almost, to my mind. 

I had done little more than glance at my cues, 
feeling pretty safe as to the words, and being 
glad to avoid their repetition as much as possi- 
ble. SoI stopped Miles rather abruptly ; yet as 
I did so a certain fascination took possession of 
me, and I irresistibly thought what a close imita- 
tion I could give of Richard in this part if I chose. 
His voice, his stilted manner, his immobile face, 
all were at my command. 

As I contemplated my make-up, and involun- 
tarily. assumed his expression, the likeness in the 
looking- was 80 startling that I was tempted, 
to Miles’s infinite delight, to give a little imita- 
tion of my friend. 

** Wonderful!” exclaimed Miles; ‘‘ perfectly 
wonderful ; it is the most extfaordinary thing I 
ever saw! Do, pray do a bit more of it, Sir; 


try his exit at the end of the fourth act:” And I. 


was compelled, it seemed to me by some inward 
motive power, te do as he requested. ‘‘ Bless 
my heart, Sir,” he went on, ‘‘ why don’t you give 
an entertainment like old Mathews did? You 
would make three times the money if you had it 
all to yourself. Of all the many imitations I ever 
saw; this is the finest.” 

_Even the deep sense of regret I felt for my 
friend’s fate was overruled by my inborn turn for 
mimicry, and except for the diffi I have al- 
ways had in curbing this power, such a proceed- 
ing would have ap heartless in the ex- 
treme. But, in I must say I was myself 
conscious that the imitation was marvelously 
close ; and I continued now, perhaps out of 
gratification to a sort of vanity, walking up and 
down the room, repeating the part on and on, 
until my Own voice sounded to myself like Hal- 
lerton’s, and in my mind’s eye I actually saw 
him, as I had done the night I went into the 
front at Swellboro’. 

: A a the door, and the words “ Over- 
ures on, Sir,” restored me but partially to my- 
self, and do what I would, I off 
an uresistible notion which seemed to be gaining 
upon me, that with a very little tempting I should 


play the part right through with an imitation of 
Hallerton. 

‘**Confound it!” I thought, “‘this will never 
do;” but the Mbsurdity possessed me, and I 
walked down stairs to the prompter’s call exactly 
as Hallerton would have done. 

Just as I was entering the green-room a car- 
penter, with a somewhat. unsteady gait, was back- 
ing Out from a recess or scene-dock with a heavy 
piece of scenery, and at the very moment I was 
turning into the doorway ran right up against me. 
I, in not very measured language, cursed him for 
a blockhead. He turned, with a half-sort of apol- 
ogy on his lips. As he did so the most curious 
sensation I had ever experienced ran through my 
brain. 

In an instant, strongly impressed as I then was 


with the recollection of poor Hallerton, I remem- 


bered the man’s face—the master-carpenter at 
Swellboro’!—clear, defined, unmistakable, not a 
doubt of it; yes, the fellow was before me, look- 
ing exactly as when he emerged from the scene- 
door directly after I gave the packet of notes to 
Richard. 

Like a flash of electricity it all passed through 
my mind; with it, and as rapidly, came an un- 
swerving conviction that I stood face to face with 
Hallerton’s murderer ! 

More rapidly than it is possible to describe, and 
in the hundredth part of the time it takes me to 
tell it, I settled what to do; for not less im 
by me did this man seem than I by him. He 
grew deadly pale; his eyes, already swollen and 
bloodshot, now almost started out of his head, as, 
throwing his hands up into the air, he cried, ** My 
God! a ghost!” 

With a tight grasp I seized him by the throat, 
and brought him on his knees. ‘‘ You ruffian!” 
I exclaimed, closely continuing my Hallerton im- 
itation, ** you thought you had done for me, did 
you? but you see | am alive, and strong enough 
to transport you for life. Be thankful that I did 
not die, and instantly confess your guilt. I am 
no ghost, as you shall find: And when you took 
the money from my pockets in thé brick-fields by 
Swellboro’ Common you might well have thought 
from the blow you dealt me that it was not likely 
I should trouble you again; but here d am, and 
you shall pay dearly for your cold-blooded atroci- 
t ” 


As I delivered these words in a pompous, the- 

atrical tone, precisely similar to that which I had 
often head my old friend use upon the stage when 
bringing an ottender to justice, I pulled the fellow 
into the green-room, where great commotion was 
reigning. ; 
** Look at this scoundrel, ladies and gentle- 
men,” 1 went on.~ ** You all remember how one 
night last year, at Swellboro’, I, Richard Haller- 
ton, was foully robbed and nearly murdered on 
my way home from the theatre ; how for months 
I lay at death’s-door, most people supposing I was 
dead ; how, after much care and surgical skill, 
I recovered, to be here once more among you ; 
and how I swore sooner or later to bring my as- 
sassin to justice. Fate this night has helped me, 
and this villain here shall soon have a pair of 
handcuffs on him, for it was he to whom I owe 
all my suffering. Hear him now, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, with my hand at his throat, confess that 
he is the culprit. Admit it, you thief!” said I, 
shaking the breath nearly out.of his body; “‘ as 
you hope for mercy hereafter, admit it!” 

The poor, trembling wretch was from the first 
moment paralyzed by fear. Also, I could tell, 
he was slightly the wore for drink; and now, as 
I forced him to the all-important point, it was 
with difficulty he. could articulate a syllable. 
Nevertheless he managed to stammer forth, loud 
enough for all in the room to hear, ‘‘ Yes, it’s 
true ; it's all true; but I didn’t go to murder ye; 
I never meant that; only ye fought so gallus hard, 
I thought I wouldn't get off clear; but I never 
meant to murder ye, so help me!” 

He was a pitiable sight, and even now scarce- 
ly seemed to believe, though my grip was pretty 
hard on him, that I was not an apparition rather 
than flesh and. blood. 

A maudlin condition brought on by drink 


doubtless favored: this opinion, and conduced nots 


a little to the facility with which I extracted his 
confession. Excited and earnest of purpose as I 
then was, serious as the issue at stake had also 
become, [ was not unmindful of the mingling 
with it all- of a certain comicality. As I contin- 
ued my imitative tone in a raised voice, many of 
the people then in the green-room who had known 
and acted with Hallefton, possibly in this same 
piece, seemed as equally skeptical with regard to 
my substantiality as the malefactor then in my 
power. At a glance I saw some of the ladies 
shrink back from me, while one or two of the 
men-looked dazed and confounded. 

Prolonging the illusion, therefore, yet a little, 
a policeman was sent for, and I then and there 
gave the carpenter in charge for robbery and at- 
tempt to murder. He was consequently taken 
off by the constable, with his conviction of a res- 
urrection undisturbed. 

I had but a short time then for a full explana- 
tion of this sensation drama of real life, in which 


| [had been “‘ playing in earnest” behind the scenes. 


The overture had been twice played, and the au- 
dience were beginning to manifest considerable 
impatience. Little conscious were they how much 
more exciting and serious a performance had just 
been enacted in the rear of that green curtain than 
they would witness upon its rising for their edifi- 
cation. 

The-result can be pretty well anticipated. I 
obtained a private interview with the magistrate 
the following morning, explained all that had 
taken place, then entered the court in my proper 
person, together with many brother comedians, 
to charge the prisoner, upon his own confession, 
with the murder of Richard Hallerton. 

Meanwhile, despite the caution given him at 
the police-station, the fellow had written a full 
account of his crime. A remand gave the Swell- 


boro’ police an opportunity of identifying the pris- 
oner as the man they had previously had in cus- 
tody. 

A jury, of course, eventually pronounced him 
guilty ; but-recommended him to mercy on the 
plea, of his confession, the way in Which it had 
been brought about, and his solemn assertion that 
he never intended to commit murder. 

Sentence of death was consequently commuted 
to transportation for life; and thus was my con- 
viction fulfilled that upon me would devolve the 
onus of clearing up this mystery. It was but a 
poor satisfaction after all; yet it was the only 
glimpse I ever had of the “silver lining” to the 
cloud that has hovered over me ever since the 
time in which my luckless friend met with his sad 
fate. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Apvice To Romrzos.—If a woman doesn't fove you, 
make her hate you. Hate is an unnatural extreme to 
her, and the rebound to affection is easy and eventu- 
ally certain. 

**Can you do all sorts of casting here?” said a sol- 
emn-looking o- at the iron-works the other day. 
zs we said rank, preparing to take his order, 

all sorts. 


“Well, then,” returned the solemn inquirer, “I 
would like to have you cast a shadow.”, 
He was immediately cast out. 


A girl who was making a dress put the sleeves in 
wrong. She was unable to change them, as she could 
not determine whether she had got the right sleeve 
in the wrong place, or the wrong sleeve in the right 


place. 


On Cupid’s bank Love drew a draft 
In favor of myself, 

And payable in kisses quaffed 
From some fair maiden elf. 


I clutched the check with eager grip . 
fore the ink had dried, 
And let not many moments slip 
Ere to the bank I hied. 


* With trembling heart, yet firm resolve, 
I felt a sheepish fellow, 
When I demanded ent of 
Mary, the paying er. 


She gazed upon the scrip askance, 

In coquetry well trained, 
Conceiving, at a single glance, 
‘The import it contained, 


Then backward threw her cufly head, 
As if she had intended 
To pay me off, but simply said, 
“This bank has just suspended !” 


An Irishman decapitated a turtle and afterward was 
amusing himself by putting sticks in its mouth, which 
it bit with violence. A lady who saw the proceeding 
exclaimed: ‘“‘Why, Patrick, I thought the turtle was 
aa Fe “* So he is, ma’am, but the crather’s not sensi- 

of it.” 


— 


Tus Hanvesr or ean Sma.—When did the ancient 
Greeks find it profitable to plow the ocean ?—In the 
days of Ce-crops. ~ 

Tux Powxe—The Brain. 


Tue Poor tx Publicans. 


A lady visiting New York city found a ragged, cold, 
and ae child gazin ae at some cakes in a 
shop window. She took the little forlorn one by the 
hand, led her into the shop, bought her cake, and then 
took her elsewhere, supplying more needed wants. 
The grateful little creature looked the benevolent wo- 
man full in the face, and with artless simplicity in- 
quired, “‘ Are you God's wife?” 


A man who has tried it says that all the short cuts to 
wealth are overcrowded. 


THE GIRL FOR ME. 


Just fair enough to be pretty, 
Just gentle enough to be s 

Just saucy enough to be witty, 
Just ty enough to be neat. 


Just tall en to be 
Just dress enough to be tasteful, 
Just merry enough to be gay. 


Jast tears enoygh to be tender, 
Just sighs enough to be sad, 

Tones soft enough to remember 
Your heart through their cadence mage glad. 


Just meek enough for submission, 
Just bold enough to be brave,’ 

Just pride enough for ambition, 
Just thoughtful enough to be grave. 


A tongue that can talk without harming, ° 
Just mischief enough for to tease, 

Manners pleasant enough to be charming, 
That put you at once at your ease, 


Disdain for to put down presumption, 
Sarcasm to answer a fool, 

Cool contempt enough shown to assumption, 
Proper dignity always the rule. 


Flights of fair fancy tl 

votion to science d, 
Staff of the sort of material 

Poets and painters are made. 


Gross a are to be severely avoided, but we see 
no reason why one who is a grocer may not be culti- 
vated in a friendly way. 


BOARDING-HOUSES versus MATRIMONY. 


Aziom: Man can never be an independent creature 
until the necessity for buttons can be dispensed with. 

In a boarding-house a man has considerable conceit 
taken out of him. 

His interest in the establishment is limited —author- 
ity he has none. 

The landlady agrees to fodder him two or three 
ones = aay. and stable him at night somewhere on 


oor. 
He can't complain of the coffee, or growl if the po- 
tatoes are underdone. 
In the evening he has all the world before him. 
He has perfect liberty of choice between his bed- 
to be but th lad 
ere is the parlor, to be sure; e young lady 
who has steady company is already there. 
If he doesn’t like it he cap leave it, There are other 


“Nigger, who am de fuss map dat interduced salt 


rwishuns into the navy?” ‘ ’ 
for dis colored indiv ideal.” wee ‘Noah, lg. 
ger, when he took Ham boar; hisark.” 


“* Matchless misery” he 

a cigar and nothing to 
This is pretty s0:and advice: “If you b 

don’t go to chure.n to disturb the read of 


ACCIDENT INSURANCE. 
Showing ‘nducements Jor “ People to take out Policies,” 


Every body should get insured against accidents. No 
matter if you belong to one of the “ best of families” —ac- 
cidents will happen in them. 


The other day a man in Chicago fell out of a fourth- 


story window. He had no insurance, and consequent 
same day fell out wi 

is - Hie was insured in the “ Breakneck,” and is 
ready to fall out again. . 


Near Paris, Kentucky, a man while engaged in runni 
a ciscular saw had his arms taken off. y consisted 

a cavalry sabre and a double-barreled shot-gun. The man 
who carried them off had an accident insurance—and he 
hasn’t been caught yet. 


At Dubuque, Iowa, a man was kicked by a horse. The 
kicked back. 


horse wasn’t insured, and he got 


A fellow took a drink of 
t 


nati. Suddenly liecting had no insurance, he 
immediately emetic, and then he took outa 
ey in the Br 

impunity—if 
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HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


[December 21, 1867. 


TWILIGHT DREAMS. 


Tur shadows were dancing, waving— 
While ¢he fire-light’s flickering gleams 
Lit up those two still faces, 
Dreaming their twilight dreams. 


The dreams of an aged weman 
And a young girl, side by side; 

Age in its calm resignation ; 
Youth in its confident pride. 


Forth to what comes so quickly— 
Back to what fled so fast: 

One divining her future— 
One regretting her past. 


Yet, as I gazed and watched them, 
By. the tire-lights glancing flame, 
I-saw the two dreams they were dreaming— 
And lo! they were both the same. 


A WOMAN'S “NO.” 

that the Warburtons’ carriage ?” asked 
Tom Otis. 

‘* Yes,” replied Gordon. 

** Who was in it?” 

‘* Florence, and her admirer, Fred Avery. ’ 

‘*1s Florence Warburton going to marry that 
atrocious flirt, after having refused the best wien 
in New York ?” 

Tom Otis was one of those best men who had 
been refused. 

‘+I don't know; but I scarcely think Fred 
Avery is mach of a marrying man.” 

‘* Of course you are going to the Warburtons’ 
ball to-morrow 2” 

‘**Oh, of course. Every body will be there.” 

‘**Good-by, then. Istop here—my tailor, you 
know.” 

‘*Qh yes. You'll be in there for the rest of the 
afternoon. But I suppose you'll come out quite 
new for the ball ?” 

‘** Ugh!” groaned Tom Otis, “‘ what can a man 
wear at a ball that’s fitto be seen? We are con- 


- demned to a solemn livery like a pack of restau- 


rant waiters.” 
**A very nice style of dress,” said Gordon. 


- * What would you have?” 


‘* Why, colors, of course. Rich velvet coats, 
and satin breeches, and—” 

* Bless me! you'd look like an actor.” 

‘* That's better than looking like a man-serv- 
ani. 

‘** Well, good by to you, then, once more.” ° 
Opera to-nignt ?” 

‘‘I think so. But club afterward, sure.” 

As these two gentlemen separated, the carriage 
which they had noticed stopped at the door of a 
handsome house in Thirtieth Street.” 

‘* Don’t let my dress brush against that dirty 
wheel,” said a light, merry voice from inside the 
carriage as Fred Avery sprang upon the pave- 
ment and extended his hand. 

‘*Oh dear, no. Id rather be broken on a 
wheel a dozen times than permit your dress to 
be soiled against one.” 

‘* Any orders, Miss?” asked the coachman, 
touching his hat. 

‘* Why, let: me see,” said Miss Wasburton. 
‘* You will come in with me, will you not, Mr. 


Avery? 


**'Too happy.” 

‘** Then the carriage may as well wait for you. 
Stay here, Jones, and take Mr. Avery wherever 
he wishes when he leaves here.” 

The man said nothing, but deliberately get- 
ting down off his seat, unfolded a couple of 
blankets, with which he carefiilly covered the 
heated horses. 

“**In fur a long stay, he is,” was the coach- 
man’s comment on the length of time he must, 
in all probability, wait for the’conclusion of Mr. 
Avery's visit. 

The coachman must have been a keen ob- 
server. ‘Two hours had passed by the coach- 
man’s great silver watch, on whose large round 
face the snow-flakes fell as he pulled it out at the 
moment Fred Avery stepped on the door-step. 

‘* Where shall I take you, Sir, please ?” said 
the coachman, slipping on his India rubber coat 
over his gray livery—for the snow was now fall- 
ing thick and fast. 

** Um—drive down Broadway till I call to you 
to stop.” 

Otf they went—down Broadway with a whjrl. 
The horses, chilled with long standing, now 
dashed on madly to put some warmth in their 
blood. 

Outside; the coachman swung his arms and beat 
his hands to keep them warm. Inside, Fred 
Avery, with his feet on the’warm fur rug, the 
lap-robe over his knees, and the collar of his 
over-coat turned up snugly. about his ears, in- 
dulged in soliloquy : 

‘**she loves me—loves me dearly! That's 
And I love her—I do in- 
deed. I shall propose to her at once—propose 
to her, aad, if she will have me, marry her; and 
then I'll settle down and stop flirting.” 

As he spoke he looked out of the window on 
the hurrying crowd which filled Broadway, and 
was hastening on through the driving snow. How 
much more fortunate, he reflected, was he than 
the generality of people! With a comfortable 
fortune, an agreeable presence—oh yes, a very 
agreeabie presence; all these successful flirta- 
tions of his could testify to that—and now, best 
of all, the love of the sweetest, most elegant girl 
in their set! He would show his gratitude for the 
many blessings which had been showered upon 
him |.y ceasing his frivolous life of flirtation. 

Could it be possible that that was Edith Row- 
son standing there on the corner of Broadway, 
trying in vain to induce one of the overcrowded 
stages to stop for her, while the snow fell heavily 


_ on her pretty head? 


She had not even an umbrella! 


Ab! now, this isan exceptional case; and, be- | 


sides, it need not necessarily be a case of flirta- 
tion. 

‘* Driver, stop! There—draw up to that curb 
where that young lady is standing.” 

The driver had drawn up before Mr. Avery 
had quite finished speaking; and before the 
horses had altogether made up their minds to 
remain entirely quiescent Fred Avery was on the 

vement. 

‘* My dear Miss Rowson,” he exclaimed, *‘ who 
ever would: have thought of seeing you out on 
such a day ?” 

‘‘On such a day!” returned Miss Rowson, 
shivering with the cold; ‘“ why, the day was fine 
enough when I came out, not more than a couple 
of hours ago.” 

Fred suddenly remembers it was fine enough 
when he went in with Florence Warburton, and 
snowing when he came out. He must have staid 
a good while, he thinks. 

‘* The worst of it is,” said Miss Rowson, ‘“‘ all 
the stages are full, and I can’t get home.” | 

‘* Just step in the carriage and I'll take you 
home,” said Mr. Avery. - 

She did not require a second invitation. Ina 
blinding snow-storm one is not apt to be squeam- 
ish about getting a shelter. 

‘‘ What is your number now—Madison Av- 
enue?” asked Fred. 

She gave it, and he repeated it to the coach- 
man, who, Mr. Avery fancied, looked cross. 
*“‘ As if it were any of his business,"’ said Mr. 
Avery to himself, with a shrug. 

As the carriage rolled smoothly on Edith be- 
gan to thank him for his kindness in picking her 
up. It was so good of him, she said; and, by- 
the-way, is this his carriage? How very elegant 
it is! 

No, this is Florence Warburton’s carriage, 
which she has lent him to take him where he 
wishes. 

** Ah!” and Edith Rowson bit her lip and be- 
came suddenly pettish. 

Little by little it same out. How all the girls 
say Florence is trazy for love of Fred Avery ; 
and all the gentlemen say that Fred Avery is 
awfully ‘‘ spoony” on Florence, 

‘*Spoony, indeed!” ejaculated Fred. ‘‘A 
hatefi 
man like me capable of being ‘ spoony’ on .any 
woman ?” 


His arguments were very convincing. How’ 


handsome he was! 

Oh dear, here’s the house in Madison Avenue. 
How short the drive has been! Will Mr. Avery 
come in with her? 

Yes, Mr. Avery will. Mr. Avery has mach to 
say to her. He must beg her to deny all those 
reports calculated to throw a slur on his manli- 
ness. He went in with her, and bade the driver 
wait for him again. 

The driver, thinking this would only be a short 
stay, was careless enough not to trouble himself 
to cover the horses. But when three quarters of 
an hour had passed, and evening came, and the 
snow kept falling faster and faster, the driver 
made his horses and himself as comfortable as 
possible under the uncomfortable circumstances. 

At length Fred Avery came out. He had had 
two or three glasses of wine, and being of a tem- 
perament easily affected by the spirituous, the 
intellectual was not so clear as it might have been. 

‘**Drive to the Club!” he said, huskily, and 
puffing a breath laden with wine-odor straight 
in the coachman’s face. ‘‘ Drive there, and 
hurry—then you can go!” ' 

At the club he was again “‘chaffed” for his 
penchant for Florence. He denied it stoutly, 
with another bottle open before him, and half of 
its contents flown from his stomach to his head. 

And yet, spite of his tipsiness, spite of the 
stuff he is talking, Florence Warburton was the 
only woman Fred ever loved. 

Back at the house the coachman was desirous 
of knowing whether Miss Florence had any fur 
ther orders; and, while seeking that knowledge, 
he also took occasion to impart some which was 
not altogether pleasant knowledge for Florence. 

She learned of. Mr. Avery’s having found a 
lady in the street whom he took home, and with 
whom he staid a long, long time. The number 
and the street of this house being given her, she 
recognized the residence of Edith Rowson, who 
was known to be as desperate a flirt feminine as 
Fred Avery's reputation made him a flirt mascu- 
line. 


The next day was the day of her ball. Fred 
did not come to seeher. But it was just as well. 
She was so busy; and, besides, he would be sure 
to come early to the ball in the evening. 

He came late. 
Gordon had been there dancing away for two 
hours. At length he came, and Florence met 
him in the hall-way. 

** You are late,” she said, coldly. ~ 

**Yes; a fellow from the West whom I was 
obliged to dine, and couldn't get rid of after- 
ward. Ah! Florence,” he whispered in her ear, 
and meant it too, deeply, *‘ how dearly I love 
you !” 

Her frame quivered with delight, for she loved 
him with every fibre of her being. 

Fred entered the bajl-room, and the first per- 
son he saw was Edith Rowson. Witching little 
creature! How piquante she looked,-in her 
clouds of tulle and her coral ornaments! He 
instantly remembered that she was engaged to 
him for the first dance. 

The first dance, and the second, and the third ! 
Are they engaged to each other for all the dances ? 
Florence looked at them with amazement.. With 
her head and her heart throbbing with acutest 
pain, she whispered 
so ill she must go up staits, but there need bé no 
cessation of the festivities. 

Up stairs her maid met her and caught her in 
her arms just as she was on the point of falling. 

** Why, Miss,” she said, ‘‘ how pale you look! 
Sha'n’t some one go for the doctor ?” 


y 
word! Now, Edith, can you believe a 


Tom Otis and his friend - 


to her mother that as 


No; no doctor. Miss Warburton says no 
doctor can help her. é 

In the morning Fred Avery reviewed his con- 
duct with supremest disgust. 

‘Was I insane to act as I did? Is there a 
fatality which drives me from the woman I love 
to a woman who is nothing to me—whom I de- 
spise—loathe—as I do myself?” 

He shuddered with disgust. 

‘* But I will see her,” he said; ‘“‘tell her I 
love her—love her dearly—in _ of all my fol- 
ly. She loves me, I know. She will not refuse 
to see me.” 

He went at once to the house. Miss War- 
burton was too ill tosee anyone. Days passed; 
she wag still ill. 

‘*T will write to her,” he said at last. 

He wrote this note, and sent it: 

* On uy Dagirno,—Can you forgive my folly—wick- 
edpess? Will you marry me? , if but one 


word.” 


The answer came very promptly. It was but 
one word : 


“NO.” 


No more flirting now for Fred Avery. No; 
but there is Lethe in the wine-cup, as there is 
oblivion in opium-eating. 

Down, down he goes, sinking steadily from 
one grade to another until he has reached the 
lowest. But long before this stage his former 
friends have cut him, and in the fashionable cir- 
cle, where he was once a brilliant light, his name 
is almost forgotten. 

Mrs. Warburton wondered if her daughter had 
forggtten it. She knew Fred Avery once pro- 
posed to Florence, and that she rejected him. 

**Do you think Florence ever loved him?” 


asked Florence’s aunt of her sister, Mrs. War- 


burton. 

**Never. She never mentions his name, and 
she wrote ‘ No’ to him when he proposed to her.” 

One day they were at breakfast, and they read 
in the morning paper of a handsome young man 
who, crossing Broadway in a state of intoxica- 
tion, was knocked down by a heavy truck and 
killed. 

‘** What name?” asked Florence. 

Frederick Avery.” 

Florence said nothi 
‘They ordered the carriage and went out. 


She went through the routine of visiting and © 


shopping and visiting galleries 
matinée at the Opera. But every where she sat 
off alone, and said nothing. 

‘*Do you think she could have [oved him ?” 
asked the mother now, in turn, of the aunt. 

can not say,” shereplied. . , 

In less than a month Florence was stricken 
with a fever. ee 


**Is there no hope, doctor ?” came the mo- | 


ther’s last agonizing question. 


of paintings and a) 


not those of a lady, but they suited our stations 
in life, and what more would you have? Living 
the life I do now, busy here this great city 
fish-market, I look back upon that bright bit of 
life as if it was some dream; and though I can’t 
settle to go back to the old place, I cling to the 
fish, and look upon those days when a west coun- 
try boat comes in, as days worth recollecting; 
for they bring the blood in one’s cheek, and a 
bit of light into one’s eye. 

I can see it all now as plain as can be; the lit 
tle fishing village under the cliff; the stout graniw 
pier running out so as to form a harbor for the 
tishing-boats ; and the blue sea stretching away 
far as eye could reach. Down by its edge, too, 
the weed-fringed rocks, piled high in places, with 
the sea foaming among the crevices, and again 
forming little rock-pools where the bright sea- 
growths flourished ; and as the tide came in, with 
its fresh, cooling waters, you saw the limpets and 
sea-flowers wakening again to life, while many a 
spider-crab and shell-fish crept out of the nook or 
crack where it had hidden from the warm sun. 
I can see it all now at any time, though I am 

ing gray, and a score of years have passed 
since; but brighter than all seem to stand out 
those two mournful eyes, with the same tearful 
look they gave me as I flung out of the door and 
saw them for the last time; for when next I 
looked upon that face the eyes were fast closed, 
and could I have opened them the lustre would 
have gone. 

A fisherman’s life is one which takes him a 
deal from home, for sometimes we go off for 
perhaps three months at a time to the north 
coast, when the herring season is on; and, like 
the rest, I used to be off in my boat, sorry. 
enough to leave home—happy enough to return 
after a busy season, till one year, when I took it 
into my head to think it strange that Harry }'e- 
nellyn, my wife's old beau, should spin his ill- 
ness out so long and stop ashore, time after time, 
when the boats wert out, and him seeming to be 
well and strong as any of us. ‘There had been 
a heavy gale on the coast some weeks befure, 
and, as we always do at such times, we had run 
in for the harbor as soon as we saw it coming; 
but, through bad seamanship, Penellyns boat 
came inside the rocks, when she should have 
come outside, and then, through their not hav- 
ing water enough, she g'ounded, lifted again, 
caught by the stern, and then swung round 
broadside to-the waves, which swept her half- 
deck, while a regular chorus of shrieks rose from 
the women standing ashore. 

It was a rough time, for even our boats that 
were in the harbor were groaning and grinding 
together, while évery now and thei the sea 


' washed over so as to threaten to kill them, and 


“‘No. ‘There is no hope. Frame too emaci- | 


ated by a previous, silent wasting away to resist 
this hot tyrant of a typhoid.” 

An atiniversary came, and found Florence still 
alive. It was the anniversary of the ball which 
took place five years ago. 

Just as the clock pointed to the hour when 
Fred Avery came that night, so late, and meet- 
ing Florence in the hall-way, whispered in her ear 
** How dearly I love you!” she turned to her mo- 
ther and said: 

** Mother!” . 

** Yes, dear.” 

** Mother, “by. Come, dry your tears. 
Kiss me good-by, dear mother. I am dying!” 

That night she died, whispering : 

** Bury me by his side.” 


4. 


SALT TEARS. | 
, A FISHERMAN’S TALE. 
I’vxe seen that same face of hers scores of times 


-since, and though it makes me shudder, and nips 


me to the heart, I always go and have a good 
long earnest-look at it, and come away a better 
man. You may see that face-yourself—as much 
like as if it had been taken from her sad, anxious 
looks—you may see*jt at the picture-shop win- 
dows, and it’s of a woman tying a handkerchief 
round a man’s arm, and she iooks up at him piti- 
fully, and it’s called **The Huguenot.” That's 


like the look, and the face that gazed into 
~ eet with the efforts they were making to save bir, 


mine after she'd told me what I know now was 
the truth; and I—yet I'm most ashamed ¢o own 
it—I flung her away from me, and wouldn’t be- 
lieve what she said. ‘There wasa tear upon each 
cheek, and the bright drops were brimming in 
her eyes, and ready to fall; but I was hard and 
bitter, and whispered to myself that they were 
false tears, put on to cheat me, and I ran ont 
of the house swearing that I'd enter it again no 
more. 

It wasn’t a large house, that house of ours, but 
if it had been.a palace I don’t think it could have 
been a happier home than it had been for years ; 
and of course I know that that’s a foolish way of 
talking, for happiness isn’t a thing to be found in 
palaces, any more than in the smallest of cot- 
tages. It seems to me that real happiness grows, 
as it were, out of the true faith and trust that a 


man atid his wife have in one another; while the 


strength of two working together the same way 
gives them a help forward in the world that no- 
thing can resist. 

_ Speaking as a fisherman, and one who was 
a eee the sound of the sea always in 
his ears, | may say we rowed well together in the 
same boat, Mary and I. I had a long fight of it 
before I could persuade her that it would. be best 


for her future that she should take me for pilot, 


and not Harry Penellyn; but I did persuade her 
at last, and we were married down at the litile 
fishermen’s church at the head of the cove. 

Four years of as happy a life then fell to m 
lot as could fall to that of any man in this life, 


| believe. My ways were rough, and hers were 


| sweeping the pier from end to end. In ah ordi- 


nary way we made a custom of langhing at the 
crew of a boat who, from bungling, got her on 
the rocks; for born as we were in the bay, with 
our fathers fishers before us, we knew every stone 


along the coast, and could, almost have steered 


— 


our boat to them blindfold; but this was no time 
to jéer, for now the poor fellows were being 
swept one by one from their hold, and borne 
struggling through the surf to the rocks, where 
they were in danger of being dashed to pieces, 
for ours was no smooth, sandy béach. Some 
were swimming, some beating the water frantic- 
ally; and clad as our men are, in their thick, 
cloth trowsers, heavy sea-boots, and stout shirts, 


_ they stand a poor chance of keeping afloat long, 


for the weight of their boots is enough to drag 
them down. 

There was every one in a state ot excitement ; 
men running out as far as they could and throw- 


_ ing ropes—men shouting orders that nobody at- 


tended to—women tossing their arms up and 
crying, while first one and then another of the 
boat's crew was dragged ashore, and carried half- 
drowned up to the. cottages. 

I was standing looking on, with Mary by my 
side, for she was out on the cliff when my boat 
ran into the little harbor, while her hand was the 
first to clasp mine when I got ashore, thankful 
for the escape we had had, for the sea had risen 
wonderfully quick, I had taken no part in-try- 


' ing to save the boat’s crew, for there were plenty 


of willing’ hands, and there 


being now but lit- 
tle standing-room down below the cliff, I had 
thought I should be in the way; but now it 
seemed to me that one poor fellow would be lost 


for he was too weak to cling to the ropes thrown 
out, and as fast as he was swept in by the waves 
they sucked him back again three or- four times. 

I had not seen whc it was; but just then, as I 
made a start as if to go down, my wife clutched 
my arm, and there was a wild look in her face 
as she said aloud, ‘* Harry Penellyn.” 

The excitement of the moment carried almost 
every thing before it, but I had a strange feeling 
shoot through my heart, and something seemed 
to say, ‘‘ Keep back:” but the next minute I 
was fighting with the waves, with the noose of a 
rope round a — and plenty of stout mates 
ashore fast hold of the end; while, after a stran- 
gling battle, I got tight hold of Peiellyn, and we 
were drawn ashore, and both of us carried up to 
my cottage, thongh | tried hard to get upon my 
feet and walk; but I might have known that our 
fellows would net have let me on any account. 

Well, Harry Penellyn lay.gt our three or 
four days, and Mary tended him; and all that 
time’I had to fight against a strange, ungener- 
ous, cowardly feeling that would creep over me, 
and seemed at times to make me till I got 
myself in a corner and asked myself questions, 
to all of which 1 could only answer the same 
word—nothing. Then Penellyn got better, and 
went to his mother’s house; and time went on, 
till I grew bitter, and harsh, and morose, and 
was always haunted by a suspicion that I would 
not put into words, though now the question 
came again and in—*‘* Why doesn’t Harry 
Penellyn go to sea?” 


| 
| 
| 
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But no answer came to my question; and ' It was a mistake—the act ¥f a fool—but I have 


though he seemed now to be well and strong ae 
ever, he always kept at home while we went ov ,; 
and in my then state of mind this troubled .e, 
and I kept feeling glad that we were on) out 
now on the short trips of a few days in length. 
1 grew angry with myself and with all around. 
Ay, and I grow angry even now, when I think 
that a few earnest words of explanation—a few 
questions that I know would have been answered 
freely—would have set all right, and perhaps 
saved the life of as good and loving a woman as 
ever lived in the light. 

But it was not to be so; and I went on will- 
fully blinding my eyes to every thing—placing a 
wrong construction upon every look and word, 
and making those true eyes gaze at me again 
and again in wonders; while Harry Penellyn, 
who had never before shown me much good-will, 
now that I had saved his life, would have béen 
friends, only I met his every advance with a 
black scowl, when. he always turned off and 
avoided me. | 

One evening it had come to the lot of my boat 
to run into harbor with the fish of several other 
boats; for the takes had been very light, and 
somehow or another I felt more‘light and happy 
that night than I had done for weeks, I got 
ashore, left my mates tending the mackerel, and 
ran up to our cottage to find my wife out. 

This did not trouble me at first; but after a 
few minutes’ fidgeting about I felt a flush come 
in my-face, and hurrying out, I made an excuse 
at Mrs. Penellyn’s, and got to know that Harry 
was out too. 

The hot blood rose from my cheeks to my fore- 
head, and seemed to blind me, while a strange 
singing sensation came in my ears; but the next 
minute I was tearing along the cove in the dark 
of the evening, so as to get away where I might 
be alone with my thoughts, for that vile suspi- 
cion that was struggling with me before had 
now conquered and beaten me down, so that I 
was its slave, and for the time a regular mad- 
man, 

I had run about half a mile, when I stopped 
panting, and began to walk slowly along beneath 
the trees close beside the fern-hung rocky bank, 
while it was now too dark to see far before me. 
But the next instant I was standing with my 
breath held, and one hand resting on my side, 
for as I crouched close to the bank I heard Pe- 
nellyn’s voice talking earnestly as he passed a few 
yards from me, with his arm tightly clasping a 
woman's waist, while just as they had passed 
they stopped, and there was light enough for me 
to see him bend over her, and their lips meet in 
a long, clinging kiss—a kiss which sent the mad 
blood bubbling through my veins, as, without 
stopping to think, I leaped from where I was 
hid, and, as the woman skrieked and fled, I had 
Penellyn by the throat, and we joined in a fierce 
struggle. 

If an angel had told me I was deceived, I 
should not have believed him then in my blind 
fury; and it was not until, having dashed his 
head against the ground again end again, I felt 
my enemy’s hold relax, that I leapea up, kicked 
him savagely, and then ran back. 

Just as I expected, Mary was at home, look- 
ing hot and flusned: but she jumped up with a 
smile, and hurried to me, saying, 

**T was down at Mrs. Trevere’s, dear; but I 
heard your boat had come, and—” 

She stopped short, half frightened by my wild 
looks and disordered clothes, and half by the 
savage curse I gnashed out at her as I seized her 
arms ;-Wwhile, as the truth flashed upon her, she 
was the next moment at my feet, appealing to 
me, uttering vow after vow, clasping her hands, 
and seeming half crazed with horror; while I, 
poor mad fool, glared on her, and thought her 
anguish was caused by guilt. .Ah me! that I 
could have been such a fool—so blind, so mad— 
that I could turn from those true, appealing eyes, 
and rush from the place, meaning never to return, 
and feeling savagely glad as I saw her fall sense- 
less upon the floor ! 

Would weeping blood for my folly have re- 
called all “that, would giving up my life have 
crushed it out, I would have done it a hundred 
times; but it was done—it was one of the hard 
things of fate, and I rushed from the room and 
from the village, heedless that the girl who had 
been Harry Penellyn’s companion had spread the 
alarm that he had been attacked, and that he had 
been brought in nearly dead. I kneW nothing, 
saw nothing, except my own mad misery, and at 
times was wild that I had not slain the wife who 
had -lain in my bosom, till something rose up 
whispering me of the past, 

I found my way to Bristol, and then- to Lon- 
don, and after a time I learned from one from 
my own part that Harry Penellyn had recovered 
and was married, and that my wife was ill. 

I fought with myself one week—two weeks—a 
month—and then [ went, getting taken round 
the coast in a fishing-boat. I landed and went 
up the old slip, on to the cliff in the dusk of even- 
ing, Just as I had walked up a year before, and I 
roused myself up to my task, saying I would go 
and forgive her, and then see her no more. 

Forgive her! What had I to forgive? Had 
she forgiven me before her eyes closed in shat 
long sleep, and her pure spirit fled? I asked my- 
self that again and again when her mother had 
led me to the room I dared not enter alone, and, 
with the few words she had uttered, made the 
ick ve of mad alo 
were sealed elose, and I was alone. 

Her mother left me there for a while, and then 
fetched me away ; and I followed her like a child, 
listening to her long tale of her child's sorrow 
and the upbraidings she heaped upon my head.’ 
__ What could I do but groan and bear it—bear 
it as part of my punishment here for my folly? 


suffered for it; while with me ever, seeming, too, 
at times, even to smile upon me—upon me, a 
broken man—a man of rough toil and a hard life 
—there are those two faithful, loving eyes, and 
the memory of their last look seems to grow 
brighter as I get nearer and nearer to the end of 
my bit of life. 

There, Sir, that’s my story—a sad enough one, 
too, you will say—and I'm obliged to try and 
laugh it off, or I should get no work done. We 
all have hearts, Sir, and more or less they're 
moved by the same feelings. Nothing's good 
without a moral, Sir—never be beyond listening 
to reason. 


THE GUESTS OF THE HEART. 


Sort falls through the gathering twilight 
The rain from the dripping eaves, 
And stirs with a tremulous rustle 
The dead and the dying leaves ; 
While afar in the midst of the shadows 
I hear the sweet voices of bells 
Come borne on the wind of the autumn, 
That fitfully rises and swells. 


They call and they answer each other— 
They answer and mingle again— 

As the deep and the shrill in an anthem 
Make harmony still in their strain ; 

As the voices of sentinels mingle 
In mountainous regions of snow, 

Till from hill-top to hill-top » chorus 
Floats down to the valleys below. 


The shadows, the fire-light of even, 

The sound of the rain’s distant chime, 
Come bringing, with rain softly. dropping, 
Sweet thoughts of a shadowy time: 

The slumberous sense of seclusion, 
From storm and intruders aloof, 

We feet when we hear im the midnight 
The patter of rain on the roof. 


When the spirit goes forth in its yearnings 
To take all its wanderers home, 
Or afar in the regions of fancy 
Delights on swift pinions to roam, 
I quietly sit by the fire-tight— 
The fire-light so bright and so warm— 
For I know that those only who love me 
Will seek me through shadow and storm. 


But should they be absent this evening, © 

Should even the household depart— 
Deserted, I should not be lonely ; 

There still would be guests in my heart. 
The faces of friends that I cherish, 

The smile, and the glance, and the tone, 
Will haunt me wherever I wander, 

And thus I am never alone. 


With those who have left far behind them 
The joys and the sorrows of time— 
Who sing the sweet songs of the angels 
In a purer and holier clime! 
Then darkly, O evening of autumn, 
Your rain and your shadows may fall; 
My loved and my lost ones you bring me— 
My heart holds a feast with them all, 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


A ead truth it may be—a melancholy truth, and very 
humiliating, at times, to our higher faculties; yet no 
less a truth, that, with most people, 

“Their various cares in one great point combine, 

The business of their lives—that is, to dine.” 
And going a step further, we incline to agree fully 
with the poet when he said: 
turnpike road to people's hearts, I find, 

Lies through their mouths, or I mistake mankind.” 

Acting on this principle, and knowing that heart is 
often synonymous with pocket, Mrs. Brown and Mrs. 


_ Jones never think of asking their husbands for pin- 


money, or present a household bill to them just before 

dinner. No, indeed! they are too wise to make stich a 

fatal mistake. And if they have any great and special, 
favor to solicit—if they have run up a fearful bill at 

Mr. Chargum’s, quite against rules, they are pretty 

likely to feed their good lords well for several days 

before broaching the eubject. There is no doubt that 

such a method is based on sound physiological prin- 

ciples—provided the prospective benefactor is not dys 

peptic—then it is useless. 

Without touching upon various points which wanld 
lead properly to following conclusion, we skip inter- 
mediate steps, and say eryo, the hearts and pockets 
of all good folks are supposed to be epecially yielding 
and tender about this season of the year. Did you 
not have a luxurious: Thanksgiving dinner, gentle 
reader? And has not the ‘“‘gude wife” kept up a 
kind of subdued Thanksgiving ever since? And is 
not Christmas, with gifts and good things, just at 
hand? And then New-Year’s, bringing blessings? 
Your Christmas dinner wil! surely digest better if you 
first learn “ the luxury of doing good.” The ways are 
myriad. “‘ Homes” and “Missions” and charitable 
institutions of all kinds are calling for'aid. Is there 
not some poor, struggling widow, some honest, dis- 
abled soldier whose heart would be made glad, and 
whose home would be brightened for weeks by a ton 
of coal or a bafrel of flour? Have you thought how 
happy a warm hood and shaw! would make that poor 
girl who comes to sell you matches? Would not the 
pale, thin cheek of your occasional seamstress flush 
with pleasure if you kindly gave an appropriate gif? 
The little lame boy who sells apples and peanuts just 
around the cormer, do you know w he has a 
home, or a mother, or any thing to keep Christmas 
with? Look about you. Choose yourown way. But 
let somebody be made happy before the 25th d6f De- 
cember, who would, perhaps, have been forgotten ex- 
cept for you. 

Boston has enjoyed the luxury with earnest enthu- 
siasm and whole-hearted delight; and before this 
paragraph is read New York will have listened with 
rapt attention and eager excitement to the readings 
of Charles Dickens. It is-said that Mr. Dickens spends 
much time in careful study of the parts Bé is to read ; 
that this study extends not merely to the analysis 
of the text, to the discrimination of character, to the 
minutest points of eloeution; but decides upon the 
facial expression, the tone of the voice, the gesture. 


and the attitude. And though eminently fond of so- 
ciety, he deliberately excludes himself from it until 
his work is done and his time his own. Every new 
thing this winter will doubtless receive its name from 
Mr. Dickens’s characters. Some one writing from 
Boston last week remarked: “‘ Nothing is smeked, 
chewed, or taken in snuff to-day but ‘ Little Nell Ci- 
gars,’ ‘Mr. Squeers’s Fine Cat,’ the ‘ Mantilini Plug," 
and the ‘Genuine Pickwick Snaff."” And we may 
expect the ladies will soon appear in the “ Lady Ded- 
luck Hat,” the “ Bardell Skirt,” the *‘ Dame Durden 
Paletot,” and ** Trotwood Boots.” 

The distinguished poet Fitz-Greene Halleck was 
of the sixth generation from Rev. John Eliot, the 
“Apostle to the Indians,” his mother being Mary 
Eliot, the great-great-grand-danghter o. tu. Apos- 
tle.” 


A lady having a comfortabie home in Cairo, Illinois, 
has recently moat mysteriously disappeared. Her mind 
has been for years past somewhat unsettled on reli- 
gious subjects, and she once joined the Morrisites and 
tied to Idaho. It is thought she may have been in- 
duced tojoin themagain. The Morrisites are astrange 
sect, founded by Joseph Morris, an Englishman, in the 
town of Weber, near Salt Lake City, in the year 1860. 
The creed is sometimes called Morrisism, and is sub- 
stantially as follows: That the spirits of the old proph- 
ets, commencing with Seth and running through the 
regular lineage of the Melchizedek priesthood to Jesus 
Christ, in all one hundred and forty-four thousand, 
are now reappearing upon the earth in the flesh ; that 
he (Morris) was Seth, the first of the priesthood, and 
Joseph Smith was the second, having preceded him as 
a fprerunner, to establish Mormonism. The work of 
Morris was called by himself ‘‘The Fullness of the 
Gospel,” Mormonism being only the Gospel in part. 
His object was to establish a universal temporal king- 
dom on the earth, in accordance with the prophecy of 
Daniel; and his belief was that in the last days the 
Morrisites would inherit the earth alone. Morris col- 
lected: about him seven hundred men and women. 
But Brigham Young became alarmed, and, in 1362, 
sent a thousand soldiers to attack theircamp. Morris 
surrendered, and was afterward shot; and the Morris- 
ites dispersed into various Western States and Terri- 
tories, and have made but little commotion since. 


A clergyman in Springfield, Massachusetts, who is 
given to figurative expressions, said in a sermon a 
Sunday or two ago that “the columbiad of a pure 
heart should be loaded with the projectile of prayer.” 
Living near the Armory seems to be very inspiring. 
And the clergyman who used the following metaphor 
at a funeral in Paris must have had a train of cars in 
full view from his study window: 


** At the death of the just the locomotive of his soul, 
driven by the coal of faith and the steam of hope, dash- 
es along the rails of charity toward that immovable 
depot where is found the eternal symbol which is God.” 


Report says that every third young woman in Ken- 
tucky elopes; that an ordinary wedding, without any 
romance about it, is considered quite unworthy of a 
girl of spirit. They get up romances more easily than 
that nowadays in New York, and among old folks too. 
Some thirty years ago a couple were married in Catta- 
raugus County, and moved to New York City. They 
did not agree very well, and soon after the young wife 
returned to her native town, and married an old man 
there, whereupon the deserted husband took revenge 
and another wife in this city. The two couples lived 
pleasantly, and each brought up a family of children ; 
but a few years since the hand of death took the sec- 
ond partners, and now the original dear one has re- 
turned to his old love in Cattaraugus, and persuaded 
her to try him again. No ceremony was necessary, 
the second marriages being invalid, and they are said 
to have been living in blissful harmony over a year. 


Some practical joker in Cincinnati advertised in one 
of the city papers that a certain merchant—giving his 
name and place of business—was in want of a cat, 
and that for a good one ten dollars would be paid. 
The next morning the store was literally besieged by 
urchius with their arms full of cats—black cats, white 
cata, speckled cats, Thomas cats, ancient cats, and 
juverfile cats, and every urchin demanding his ten 
dollars. Later in the day a distressed-looking gentie- 
man, covered with cats’ hairs, presented himself at 
the office of the advertising paper, and with extreme 
indignation announced that he never owned a cat, 
never wanted a cat, and devoutly hoped never again 
to see a cat. The publishers sympathized, and de- 
clared it was a cat-astrophe. 


A specimen medal of the proposed international 
coin of twenty-five francs, recently struck by the gov- 
ernment of France, has been presented to the Presi- 


> dent, through the delegate of the United States to the 


International Monetary Conference. The new coin is 
about the size of the present half-eagle of the United 
States: It bears on its obverse the conjoint inscrip- 
tion, *‘ Five Dollars,” ‘‘ Twenty-five Francs,” and is a 
type of the proposed monetary unipn of the three na- 
tions. If adopted by the governments of the United 
States and Great Britain, this international coin, bear- 
ing the denominations and the emblems of. the re- 
spective nations, will circulate side by side in perfect 
equality, and without impediment, throughout the 
wond. 


A man in Hartford recently saw an advertisement 
in a paper to the effect that if he sent one dollar toa 
given address he would receive, by return mail, in- 
structions how to make a-fortane. He wanted a for- 
tune, and sent the dollar. The directions returned 
were as follows: “Peddie cigars, half Havana and 
half home-made, as I did, and if that fails, advertise 
as I do that you will instruct others how to make a 
fortune—and pocket the proceeds.” 

Most advertisements of a similar kind are based on 
similar valuable “ instructions.” 


The venerable Dr. Humphrey once remarked in a 
lecture: “In selecting your partners for life, first 
choose persons of naturally good dispositions—per- 
sons that are naturally cheerful and gentle. You will; 
perhaps, be surprised,” he added, “to hear a minister 
of the Gospel put cheerfulness and gentleness before 
piety; but I am ‘of the opinion of Baxter, who said 
that the grace of God could live with persons that he 
could not.” 

Henry Ward Beecher, in speaking of.the same sub- 
ject, says: “‘ A man that marries a good wife has very 
little more to ask of the Lord until he dies; because, 
when the Lord makes up his mind to give a man a 
good wife, he makes up his mind to do every thing 
else that he wants. A good wife is a blessing.of the 
Lord, and there are few blessings that he gives, now 
or hereafter, that are comparable with it.” 


Children are quick-witted,and notice many incon- 
gruous things, both in regard to their own training, 
and in the affairs of other people. The mistaken wo- 


man who used to tie her mischievous ‘boy to a bed- 
post on Sunday—whilke she went to church—and made 
him learn the hymn, “ Thine earthly Sabbaths, Lord, 
we love,” will find the hymn and the bed-post and 
Sunday very much mixed up in his mind, and he will 
hate them all alike for many years, if not always. 
Many a worthy but long-winded minister might find 
food for reflection in the remark of a young urchin 
who asked his father, ‘‘Does the Lord know every 
thing?” “ Yes, my son,” was the reply; “ bat why do 
you ask?” “ Because our preacher, when he prays, is 
so long telling the Lord every thing I thought he: 
wasn’t posted.” 

A new method of cooking turkeys has been invent- 
ed. It will be a rarity for Christmas, but cap only be 
indulged in by the wealthy. The fowl must be gar- 
nished with banana leaves, and boiled in a volcano. 
This novel method of preparing this delicious bird for 
the table was invented by a party of travelers in Ha- 
waii, who lately stopped to lunch on the side of Mauna 
Loa, and after investigating the crater, boiled their 
turkey by the volcano. They wrapped the noble bird 
in banana leaves, and thrust it into a crack in the 
mountain, and it was cooked by steam. 


At Pillau, in Prussia, lives a woman who has for 
some years consecrated her life to the dangerous task 
of rescuing persons from shipwreck and drowning. 
This Prussian Grace Darling, who has saved more 
than three hundred persons, is held in the highest 
veneration among all classes with whom she lives. 


TERRIFIC CONTEST OF WILD 
BEASTS. 


An eye-witness of the startling incident which 
we illustrate on page 813 furnishes the follow- 
ing particulars: The animals belonged to the 
Southern branch of the Barnum and Van Am- 
burgh Museum and Menagerie Co., and was 
brought about in consequence of the beasts be- 
ing liberated from captivity by a railway acci- 
dent. It appears the entire menagerie was ex 
route from Montgomery to Mobile, and a broken 
rail precipitated seven cars down an embankment 
40 feet from summit to base. Most of the cages 
were more or less damaged by the accident, and 
those containing the Himalaya bear, the Bengal 
and Brazilian tigers, the Thibet bear, and a hyena, 
were so.much shattered as to liberate the occu- 


_pants, and permit them to escape to the adjoining 


forest, whence they were speedily attracted by the 
carcass of a deer that had been in one of the 
cages, and was killed by the casualty. Now oec- 
curred one of the most remarkable contests of 
brutes that has ever taken place on this conti- 
nent. During four hours the tigers and the 
bears and the hyena contended for the mastery. 
Nor did the terrified attachés of the menagerie 
dare to interfere. The noise of the contest is 
deseribed as being appalling in the extreme, and 
did not cease until the participants had satistied 
the cravings of their appetite. After which the 
Himalaya bear and one of the tigers played to- 
gether as cat and kitten. -At this juncture Cap- 
tain Hatt, the *“* Lion King,” and former com- 
panion of Dr. Livinestone, together with one 
or two courageous assistants, made an essay to 
recapture the animals. ‘The cages containing 
the ruminating animals were discharged of their 
occupants and brought to a close proximity to 
the fugitives. The bears and the hyena were 
then lassoed and dragged into the dens. Cap- 
tain Haut then courageously approached the 
tigers, caressed and patted them, and finally led 
them without resistance to their dens. The 
driver of the band-wagon was instantly killed by 
the accident, and the company sustained-a loss 
of two lions, a panther, and a leopard. 


AMERICAN POULTRY EXHIBITION. 


Tue bird-fanciers of New York have been of 
late indulging in a display to the public of some 
of the results of their breeding of poultry; anda 
very interesting display they made of it. The 
exhibition of the ‘‘ American Poultry Society,” 
as the fraternity calls itself, took place at the 
Masonic Hall, in East Thirteenth Street, New 
York City, on December 3, 4, 5, and 6; and a 
vast number of exhibitors were present with their 
birds. ‘The sounds with which the visitor's ears 
were saluted on entering the exhibition-room 
were suggestive of those with which the pas- 
sengers in the ark are believed to have become 
familiar. The scene, as presented to the eye, 
was more agreeable. Magnificent fowl, bellicose 
gobblers, and ‘eomfortable-looking ducks, in al- 
most endless variety of plumage and breed, were 
to be seen. The common barn-yard fowl was 
represented in greatest number by the Brahma, 
Spanish black, game, and bantams. 
Brahmas exhibited were valued at $100. Mr. 
Booxez, President of the Society, contributed a 
pair of imported white doeskins, whieh were 
valued at 
as Criveceetrs, Hondons, etc., were also to be 
seen. 


Our illustration on page 813 shows a group 
of the prize birds; among them are the Com- 
mon Turkey; Japanese Brahmas, Light Brah- 
mas, Buff Cochin, Spanish, and White I eghorn 
Chickens; Blue Pied Pouters and Red ‘arrier 
Pigeons; the common American and th Mus- 
covy Ducks, and the common American ( wse. 


HUNTING FOR STILLS. 


Tue suppression of the illicit distillation of 
whisky appears at this time to absorb the whole 
attention of the Internal Revenue Department, 
and in addition to the army of inspectors and 
detectives who keep an eye on the distillers who 
are defrauding the Government, the Department 
has lately employed the Army in the search for 
Micit distilleries. Our engraving on page 812 
shows the manner in which our cavalrymen en- 
gage in this labor—a ‘“‘labor they delight in” 


from patriotic and other motives, and one which, 
when successful, doubtless ‘‘ physics pain,” 
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UNITED STATES CAVALRY HUNTING FOR ILLICIT STILLS IN THE SOUTH.—Skercuep By A. W. Taompson.—{See Pace 811.] 
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‘ USEFUL PRESENTS. 


Beactirv. Inlaid Tables, Bouquet Stands, 
Turkish Chairs and Lounges, Parlor, Library, 
and Chamber Suites, are the most sensible Hol- 
iday Gifts, and may be had at reasonable prices 
of Wa. H. Leg, 199 Fulton Street, New York, 
near Broadway, where he has been established 
fur twenty-five years. E 


Tue Weep Sewrxa Macutve Comrany have been 
exceedingly fortunate in the introduction of their ma- 
chines to the public. Their latest and most popular 
design, the Family Favorite, is a perfect model of 
beauty and elegance, at the same time combining 
those essential features of great strength and dura- 
bility with a high rate of 

Not a lady who has once become a possessor of the 
Weep Machine can be found who has any desire to 
part with it. Office, 613 Broadway. 


A most suitable holiday present to a emokcr is un- 
foubtedly a genuine Meerschaum, which Messrs. Pot- 
Lak & Son sell at ee pee at their stores, 
27 John St., near Nassau, and and 693 Broadway 
near Fourth St,N.Y Also ag boiling, an 
amberworkdone Send for circular to letter box 5846. 


From Dickens, Esq.: “With my best 
thanks for your Malt Extract, I remain,” etc. 

From His Excellency Governor Fenton: “ Horr’s 
Malt Extract is a pleasant beverage.” 

Horr’s Depot, 542 Broadway. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Important to Owners of Horses. 


ADVICE AND PRESCRIPTIONS 
For Sick and Injured and Cattle 


GIVEN 
The Proprietor of Srreit or tHe Trves 
ers of horses and cattle 


desires to inform the 
throughout the United States that there is attached 
to his paper one of the most experienced professional 
Veterinarians in the United States, whose special duty 
it is to answer, gratis, ali questions relative to sick or 
injured horses and cattle which may be addressed to 
the Spirit, whether by a1 ibers or not. These an- 
swers, in all cases, contain a prescription for the inju- 
ry described, and are printed, in connection with the 
question asked, in the following namber of the Sprrirt. 
No answers, however, will be given by mail, it being 
a part of the object of the editor to submit the abilit 
of the professor who has assumed this department o 
the Sprerr, to the keenest criticism of the general pub- 
lic. By adding this useful department to the Spigit, 
the editor contributes to those of his readers and sub- 
scribers who own horses a horse-doctor free, and not 
only to his subscribers, but to every horse-owner or 
cattle-owner in the United States who may choose to di- 
rect an inquiry to the Sernrr by mail. The subscrip- 
tion price to the Srizrt is $5 a year; but single copies 
may be bought from news agents from week to week 
by those who desire to use it temporarily for veterin- 
arian questjons only. The Srigit or tue Times 18 a 
high-toned gentleman's paper, which (with the old 
Spirit, whose business and titie it inherits) ts of forty 
vears’ standing, and is devoted to Fishing, 
Racing, Field Sports, Literature, and the Stage. 
GEORGE WILKES, 
20] William S8t., New York. 


The Great Worm Specific 
Has been discovered! Encountering numerous inef- 
fectual preparations in its advent, and tollowed by 
scores of spurious imitations and catch-penny ‘sugar 
toys” in its experience, it has triumphantly outlived 
them all, and stands to-day, foremost in the entire list 
of remedies prepared for the expulsion of worms. 
DR: McLANE'S CELEBRATED MIFUGE has 
been subjected to chemical! analysis and found to con- 
tain nothing hurtful or dangerous. DR. McLANE'’S 
CELEBRATED VERMIFUGE has been tested b 
competent medical practitioners, who, notwithstand- 
ing their hostility to the use of “‘ Patent Medicines,” 
find it the one thing ucedfui in their lists of remedies 
and adopting it in their practice, publish to the worl 
their unqualified indorsement of its merits. DR. 
McLANE’S CELEBRATED VERMIFUGE has been 
used by thousands of families during the past thirty 
years, and always with most successful results in free- 
ing infancy, middle and old age from the existence of 
worms, and the jong list of ills consequent upon their 
resence DR McLANE’S CELEBRATED VERMI- 

‘GE has been administered, after all ether remedies 
failed, and proved itself e.tirely effectu&i for the ex- 
puision of roand and thread worms. DR. McLANE’S 
CELEBRATED VERMIFUGE has caused the expul- 
sion of tape worms, when the most vigorous treatment 
of medical practitioners has signaliy failed. These 
are not mere idle puffs—the resort of empirics to force 
their vile compounds into public notice, but the sim- 
ple narrative of living truths, in the promuigation of 
which the whole community is interested. Column 
after column of this publication could be occupied in 
detailing the unequivocal value of the preparation, 
and in calling attention to a tithe of thetes{%nony be- 
stowed apon its wonderful efficacy in expelling worms. 

&#~ Do not fail to procure the genuine article, man- 
ufactured solely by FLEMING BROS., of PITTS- 
BURGH, PA., and now to be had at all respectable 
drug stores. Al! other vermifuges are, in comparison, 
worthless. None genuine wi the siqnature o, 

[40.} FLEMING BROS. 


** Spring it is cheery, 
Winter is dreary, 
Green leaves hang, but the brown must fly; 
‘hen he is shaken, 
Lone and forsaken, 
What can an old man do but die?” 

Why, take Plantation Bitters, to be sure, and with 
them a new lease of life. The old are made young 
again, the middle-aged rejoice, and the young be- 
come doubly brilliant by using this splendid tonic. 
Dyspepsia, Heartburn, Liver Complaint, Headache, 
Pains in the Side, “Crick in the Back,” and all symp- 
toms of Stomachic Derangement yield at once to the 
health-giving influence of Plantation Bitters. They 
add strength to the system and buoyancy to the mind. 


Water.—A delightful toflet article—su- 
perior to Cologne and at half the price. 


HE Amerioan Masonto Pustisurne AssooraTion 
have commenced the publication of the Ameni- 

OAN Feremason, a8 a Quarterly of 48 med. 4to pp., at 
$2 perannum. No. 1, for January, 1568, will be mailed 
to any address, on receipt of 60 cents, by J. Fierouer 
Brexnan, Sec. A.M. P. Asso., 114 Main St., Cincinnati. 


GENTS WANTED. To eell a new “*local hit.” 
$20 a day easily made. Particulars free. 
GEORGE J. MANSON, 37 Park Row, N. Y. 


Hon. Mrs. Yelverton's Love-Letters.” Postpaid 15c. 
Agents Wanted. Gro. J. Manson, 37 Park Row. N.Y. 


| writers of the day, and 


| New Publications of Lee & Shepard, 


149 Wasurtreton Srreet, 
6 anp 9 Harvarp BOSTON. 


ISSUED THIS SEASON, 


OLIVER OPTIC’S BOOKS. 
Each Series in a neat Box. Sold in sets or separately. 


Young America Abroad Series. 

A Library of Travel and Adventure in Foreign 
Lands, i6mo. Tilust by Stevens, Perkins, and 
a Dees Series to be completed in 6 vols, Per 
vol., 

OUTWARD BOUND; or, Young America Afloat. 
Tenth edition. | 

SHAMROCK AND THISTLE; or, Young America 
in Ireland and Scotland. Just a. 

RED CROSS; or, Young America in England and 
Wales. (In December.)—Others in preparation. 

The Starry Flag Series. 
To be completed in 6 vols. Illustrated. Per vol., $1 25. 
Comprising : 

THE STARE FLAG; or, The Young Fisherman of 
Ca nn. 

BREAKING AWAY; or, The Fortunes of a Student. 

SEEK AND FIND; or, The Adventures of a Smart 
Boy. (Others in preparation.) 


TWO NEW SERIES. 


Rosa Abbott Stories. 

By Rosa Abbott, a — Contributor to *‘ Oliver 
Optic’s Magazine.” To be completed in six yolumes. 
Illustrated. Per vol., $100. Comprising: 

JACK OF ALL TRADES. 

ALEXIS THE RUNAWAY; or, Afloat in the World. 

TOMMY HICKUP,; or, A Pair of Black Eyes. 
(Others in preparati 


on.) 
The Helping Hand Series. 

By May Mannering. To be completed in € vols, 
Illustrated. Per vol., $100. Comprising: 
CLIMBING THE ROPE; or, Helps Those who 

Try to Help Themselves ~ 
BILLY G *S FAVORITE; or, Johnny Green- 
leaf's Talent. (Just 
THE CRUISE OF THE D WAY. (In press.) 
(Others in preparation.) 
Little Prudy Stories. 

By Sophie May. Nowcomplete. Six vols. 24mo. 
Handsomely illustrated. In a neat box. Per vol., 
75 cents. Comprising: 

LITTLE PRUDY. 
LITTLE PRUDY’'S SISTER SUSIE. 

CAPTAIN HORACE, 
COUSIN GRACE. 
STORY BOOK. 
DOTTY DIMPLE. 
Dimple Stories. 

By the Author of “ Little Prudy Stories." To be 
completed in 6 vols. Illustrated. Per vol., 75 cents. 
DOTTY DIMPLE AT HER GRANDMOTHER'S. 

(Now ready.) 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘IN TRUST.’ 
CLAUDIA. 
By Miss Doverass. 12mo. $1 50. 
IN TRUST, Or, Dr. Bertraud’s Household. 


By Miss Doverass. 12mo. Cloth. $1 50. 


‘6 
A New Book by the “Grate Nasby.” 
EKKOES FROM KENTUCKY. 
By Prrrotecm V. Nassy. With Eight Illustrations 
& Thomas Nast. (Just published.) $1 5). 
SWINGIN® ROUND THE CiRELE. 
Containing his :ate humorous contributions to our po- 
litical history, with new matter never before pub- 
lished. Speer illustrated by Thomas Nast. 
12mo, $150. Twelfth Edition. 
GOLDEN TRUTHS, 
“A word fitly spoken is iike Apples of Gold in Pic- 
tures of Silver.” ‘Selections in Prose and Verse from 
the 4to. Tinted paper. Elegantly 


boun 00. 

NEW EHDITIONS. 

AMATEUR DRAMAS, for Parior Theatricals, Even- 
ing Entertainments, and School Exhibitions. By 
Grorce M. Baxer. 16mo. $1 50. 

ON THE BORDER. By Epmunp Krexz, Author of 
** Among the Pines,” &c. 12mo, $1 75. 

THE COLLEGE, THE MARKET, ann THE COURT; 
Or, Woman's Relation to Education, Employment, 
and Citizenship. By Mrs. H. Datu. 8vo. 


$2 50. 
WIVES. 12mo. 
nae AND SKETCHES. By our Best Authors. 


$1 50. 
LITTLE BROTHER, AND OTHER STORIES. By 
Fitz §$1 50. 


OLIVER OPTIC’S MAGAZINE for 1868. 
OUR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
EVERY WEEK. 

EDITED BY OLIVER OPTIC, 


who writes for no other Juvenilé magazine, and whose 
books have an annual sale of 
ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND VOLUMES. 

The Magazine will not only be under his al 
supervision, but FOUR STORIES ny OLIVER OPTIC 
will appear during the year, which in book form would 
cost Five Dollars, or double the subscription price of 
OUR BOYS AND GIRLS. The first number of the 
New Volume will contain the initial chapters of an 
eutirely new story, entitled : 

FREAKS OF FORTUNE; 


Oz, HALF ROUND THE WORLD, 
A SEQUEL TO THE STARRY. FLAG.” 
By Oliver Optic. 

This story will be completed in No. 13, and the oth- 
ers will be in a, 
Many other ular ters have nh engage 

both whee occasional contributors. 

ten ex or our pa e mos ar 
ef the Marked Peelama. 

tions, prepared by a teacher of twenty years" experi- 

ence e be Shorter Stories and Sketch- 

ee ig Riddles, Enigmas, &c., all handsomely 

ustrated, 

OLIVER OPTIC'’S MAGAZINE contains more read- 
ing matter than any other eo Smee and is 
THE CHEAPEST AND T BEST Periodical of the 
kind in the United States. 

TERMS IN ADVANCE. 


Single Su One $2 
Single Copies eee 6 cents. 


Three copies, $6 60; five yg) 00; ten copies 
(with an extra copy free), $20 00. Canvassers and Lo- 
cal Agents wanted in every State and Town, and lfb- 
eral arrangements will be made with those who apply 
td the Publishers. A handsome cloth cover, with a 
, will be farnished for binding the 
numbers for 1867, for fifty cents. All the numbers for 
1867 will be snpplied for $2 26. The bound volume 
will be furnished for $3 50. New snbecribers remit- 
ting $5 00 shall receive the bound volume for 1867 and 
all the numbers for 1865 as they are issued. . 

Rates oTner MaGcazines,—Oliver 
tic’s Magazine, with either Harper’s Weekly, : 
Monthly, Harper’s Bazar, or the Atlantic Monthly, will 
be sent by mail to any address for $5 00. 

Any boy or girl who will write to the publishers 
shall receive a specimen copy by mail, free. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 


149 Wasarneton Sraeet, Boston. 


For the Holidays. Ready December 12. 
The Christmas Game of _ 


“DICKENS,” 


FOR OLD AND YOUNG. 
By one of his admirers. 
f Send orders to the publishers, J. M. WHITTEMORE 
& CO., Stationers, 114 Washington Street, Boston. 


] 5 —THE BEST, BEST, BEST, and most 
e richly-illustrated Magazine for Children 

is THE NURSER (price $1 50 per year in advance), 

edited by Fanny P. Send 

judge for yourse 


’ our Premiums for 
1868. Address JO L. SHOREY, Publisher, No. 13 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 

BARD & BROTHERS, 


GOLD PENS, 


PEN AND PENCIL CASES, SIL RUBBER, 
and GOLD-PLATED T PIC PEN-CASES, 
TOOTH-PICKS, &c., &. 

_ \JAMES D. BARD, Agent, 
No. 22 Maiden Lane, New York. 


pe fail to try TOWLE & CO.'S great One Dollar 
Sale of rich, valuable, and useful One of 
the oldest and the most reliable sales in this country. 
Terms of Sale,—For a list of 5 articles, $1; for a jist 
of 12 articles, $1 50; for list of 25 articles, $3; for list 
of 50 artic $5; for list of 100 articles, $10; or any 
thing over 100 at the rate of 10 cents each. 
paying andl & & your whether send 
or no 
Extra 


free to any address. nts w 
and County in the U.S. Send for a circular. 
a trial, and be convinced for Jamesetves, Address, 
with Name, Town, Copan a State in fall, 
TOWLE & CO., No.7 Tremont Row, Boston, Mass. 


534 inch Chimney. Con- 
the the . 
eepest Lamps. Burner 
is ecool, Noheat 
descends into the Lamp, 
hence no explosion. 
Fite all Lamps of the 

commen size Burner. 


Send for Circular. 


F. R. DOMINICE, 
893 Hudson Street, New York. 


A SECRET. 


The times warrant an e of all tricks of trade 
and an appreciative public desire it. Every family is 
now using A STAPLE ARTICLE OF EVERY-DAY OONSUMP- 
TION that they are never without, and on which the 
can save from 30 to 50 per cent. The undersign 
will send to any address the information which will 
enable them to save the above amount—that has al- 
ready saved thousands for those who have obtained 
the secret. It is also a lucrative and strictly honora- 
ble calling for those who desire to act as agents, or 
others having leisure hours to devote, and after once 
entered into, will prove a srzapy rNoumE with but 
little or no exertion to — who become engaged 
res No Capital Req Send stamp for reply. 

88 
SEYMOUR & CO., 83 Nassau St., New York. 

The Book of Wonders tells how to make all 
kinds of Patent Medicines, Perfumery, Toilet Artic 
Cosmetics, Candies, Wines, Cordials, Soaps, Dyes, an 
hundreds of other articles in daily demand. Easily 


made, and sold at lar, rofits. Sent id for 25 
cents, by O. A. ROORBACH, No. 122 Nessen Bt., N. ¥. 


\ ORKING MODELS OF STEAM ENGINES, va- 
rious styles and sizes. Illustrated Catalognes 


sent on receipt of a “— by 
O. A. ROORBACH, Nassau St., New York. 


~~~ 


T.Y. KELLEY &CO. 
4 BWVessySr. 


Are now eupplying families thronghout the country 
with TEAS, warranted in all cases perfectly pure as 
imported, at cargo prices, thus saving to them five or 
six profits of middle-men, which average from 50 cents 
to $1 Clubs can be formed in any ci 
, by person, male or female, and to su 

as will take the trouble we will furnish them Teas and 
Coffees for their own use free of charge, to the amoant 
of five per cent. on each order they sendus. On appli- 
cation, we send, by mail, circulara containing price list 
of all our Teas and Coffees, also club lists and terms 
to Agents in detail. 

We forward all goods, collect on rey by the 
Express Company, and members of the Clu 
vide the Express charges ually among themselves. 

rick Laer. 


, $1 00 best... 
Mix — and black), 60, T0, 80, 90, $1 00 best. 
Young Hyson en), 60, 70, 80, 90, $1 00, $1 10, $1 25. 
Enplich Beoakt st (black) 70 80} 90, $1.00, $1 10, $1 20. 

nglish Breakfas ack), (0, 80) 0 
Japan, 90, $1 00, $1 25. 

Gunpowder, $1 25, $1 50. 

We importa very superior of 
and Moyune Young Hyson Teas, ie. up n na 
Chinese pace, which we sell at $1 80 the Oolong 

oung Hyson, a package. 
80c. per pound, Best Old 
und, 40c. 


P.O. Box > 


irculars free. O. T. GAREY, Biddeford, Me. 


New York. 
A MONTH! 165 new articles for ents. 
l 5 Per Day Warrantep! Expenses paid. Cir- 
culars free. 


0 A DAY and expenses Par, 
Address H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 
J.8. HAYES, Great Falls, N.H. 


THE CHEMICAL OR 


HOT SKATE. 


Send for Circular, read testimonials, and 
buy no other. An elegant present. 
eer orem on receipt of $7. Address 
H SKATE CO., 35 William Street, New York. 
“I7NOW THYSELF.” The PICTORIAL PHRE. 
NOLOGICAL JOURNAL. A first-class 


ly; devoted to Physiognomy, Phrenology, Physiol 
Uthnology, Chole of Pursuits, 


ions, &c. Only $8 00a year. Single Numbe 
New Vol. Address 8. R WELLS, Bay NY. 
AGENTS WANTED, 

sell a new, elegan tfaumed STATIONER 
CASE; also, ENGRAVINGS, WATCHES 
ELRY. Great chance to make money. 

HASKINS & CO., 86 Beekman &t., New York. 


Rupture Cured by wearing White’s Patent Lever 
Truss Cight, clean, and —_ pressure on the back), 
and using Dr. Gregory's brated Hernia Lotion. A 
radical cure is warranted. Send 10c. stamp for pam- 
phiet. White's Patent Lever Truss Co., 609 B way. 
== EVENING AMUSEMENTS. Parlor 

Fireworks, 25 cents; Magic Ferns, 2 cents; 


The Beyptian Mystery, 25 cents; Magic r-Light- 
cents: Parlor tning, ri- 
ental Mystery, 25 cents; The Parlor Pistol, 65 cents; 


Chinese Parior Lights, 25 cents, Explosive Spiders, 
conte; The c Die, $1; 
and Games of all kinds. Send orders to O. A. ROOR- 
BACH, 122 Nassau Street, New York. 

‘T\HE EGYPTIAN MYSTERY. Wonderful and cu- 


rious, Sent, on receipt of 25 cents, by O. 
ROORBACH, 122 Nassau New York’ 


EVERY MAW HIS OWN PRINTER, 


With one of our presses, and the materia! accom- 
pening it, every man can do his own printing, thus 
BA much time and 7% Circulars containing 
fall information about these P prices, recom- 
mendations, &c., mailed free on application Speci- 


men books of t cuts, borders, 10 cents. 
26 Courtlandt Street, New. York. 


NEW FAMILY SEWING-MACHINE. Sim 
Ra Strong, Easy, lega 
ranted. TOH ALIKE ON BoTH Siprs. Has Medale 
and Diplomas. Single Machines sent free on receipt 0 
$5. Family Sewing-Machine Co., 102 Nassau St., RY. 


** Clear,clean,and above board" 
(floor), Suverr’s Parent Re- 
Stat Sreine Bep. 
Srrone and E.astrio—with- 
out unhealthy resistance of coil 


and Slatsolely, Dispenses wi 
Undermattress and Bedstead. 
Readily taken apart; folded up. 
Placed on floor raises Mattress 
some inches. Price $5 to $10. 
Forwarded by Express on re- 
ceipt of inside measure of Bed- 


stead. 
LEAVITT & DEGRUSHE, 
215 Centre St., N. Y." 


‘Unquestionably the best sustained work of 
. the kind in the world.” 


Harper’s Magazine. 


In the present Number is commenced “The Woman’ 
a Love Story,” by Craik, 
Author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman,” &c. 


The most popular Monthly in the world.—New York 
It meets precisely the ular taste, furnishing a 
pleasing an inatracting variety of reading for all — 
Zion's Herald, Boston, 


* 2. complete Pictorial History of the Times.” 


rs Weekly. 


AN STRATED NEWSPAPER. 


In the first Number tor 1868 will be commenced the 
issue of **‘ The Moonstone,” a Novel, by 
Author of “‘ The Woman in White,” &c. 


The model newspaper of our country.—¥. Y. Even- 
ing Post. ons 


The articles upon public questions which appear in 


political essays.—North American 


An Illustrated Weekly Journal of Fashion,~ 
Pleasure, and Instruction. 


Harper’s Bazar. 


In it is now blished ** The Cord and Creese," 
a Novel, by Janne Mitte 
The Bazaz, as an inte t critic u all feminine 
topics, will doubtless ees the A aan of American 
newspapers.—A 
TERMS FOR HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 
Macaznrs, One Year......$4 00 


‘s Weexty, One Year...... 4 00 
Bazan, One Year...... 4 00 


Harper's Weexty, and Harper's 
Bazak, to one address, for one year, $10 00. 


W An Extra Copy oy either the Macazrnt, WEEKLY, OF 


B will be gratis every Club of Five 
Copies for $20 00. . 


Bound Volumes of the Macaztnz, ach Volume con- 
taining the Nambers for Six Months, will be furnished 
for $8 00 per Volume, sent by mail, postage paid. 
Bound Volumes of the Weexty, each containing the 
Numbers for a Year, will be furnished for $7 00, freight 
paid by the Publishers. 

The Postage 


within the United States is for the 

Maoazine cents & year for the Werxiy or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
at the office where received. Subscriptions rom 

ne eminion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Maeaztxr, or 20 cents for 
the Wiexuy or Bazaz, to pre-pay the United States 


postage. 
to the Weexty, or Baza® 
ep yA wrapper the Number with which 


their subscription expires. Each periodical is stopped 


when the term of eubeeripiie closes. Itis not neces- 
sary ive notice of discontinuance. 

In vt the the Werxty, or the 
B the name and address should be clearly writ- 
ten. hen the be changed, both the 

ld and the new one mus ven, 
i In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Brortners is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender 
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_ HARPER'S WEEELY. 


‘Jn the hours of owr Happiness and Prosperity let us remember the Unfortunate and Disabled 
Soldiers who saved us a Country and a Nationality.”—Lixco.y. 


GRAND POPULAR 


TO ERECT THE 


GETTYSBURG ASYLUM 


FOR INVALID SOLDIERS, 


UNDER A SPECIAL CHARTER FROM THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA, PASSED MARCH 6, 1367. 
AN APPEAL TO THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. 


The object of this Association is to provide, by public exertion, a NATIONAL HOME for our disabled 
Soldiers, to erect an asylum for those who, in their patriotism have served their Country at the expense of 
their health and happiness; who, in the battle for the Nation’s life were maimed, and are now incapable of 
working for their own maintenance. France has her Hotel Des Invalides where rest the ashes of the great 
Napoleon; England her Greenwich and Chelsea Hospitals, the former being one of the finest architectural 
structures ever devoted to charity. Russia, Prussia, and in fact, nearly all European Countries have magnifi- 
cent retreats for the unfortunate Soldiers. Monarchies provide for the alleviation of the suffering caused by 
war, but free, prosperous, Rervustican America has no p ce for her crippled and sick Soldiers but the county 
poor-house, or the sidewalks of her crowded cities. These noble —_-~ left happy homes to save our com- 
mon country in the hour of her deep distress, We pledged to them our —, gratitude, and now those 
who are dependent look to us in their utter need to redeem those pledges. They have performed their part— 
we enjoy the result of their sacrifices: we must not be recreant to our ey <r Let us each devote but a 
single dollar to this purpose, and the Gettysburg Asylam will afford the Soldiers a Home, and our Country 
will be honored by the noble Institution. 

THE LAND HAS BEEN PURCHASED 


By this Association, and Ten Thousand Doliars have alread been paid toward the preservation of the Bat- 
tle-Ground ; about thirty acres (adjoining the site of General Meade’s Headquarters) have been set apart for 
the uses of the Asylum. 

EXTRACT FROM THE ACT OF INCORPORATION. 


Section 1. Be tt enacted by the Senate and House of csentatives of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania in 
General Assembly met, and it ia hereby enacted by the aut ate of the same, That Major-General GEORGE G. 
MEADE, Gen. Galusha Pennypacker, Gen. Horatio G. Sickel, General James A. Beaver, and George B. Ber- 
gen, or any three of them, and their associates and successors, be and they are hereby created a body politic 
and corporate, under the name, style, and title of the Gettysburg Asylum for Invalid Soldiers, and by that 
name shal! be able and capable in law to sue and be sued, plead and be impleaded, and to do all such other 
things as are incident to a corporation; may acquire, hold, and dispose of any property of value and interest, 
from association with the late war, or any moneys, effects, property, or estate, real or personal, whatever, either 
in this State or elsewhere, and hold public fairs, for the purpose hereinafter mentioned, at such time or times, 
upon such terms, and in such way and manner whatsoever, as to them shall seem fit, any laws of this Common- 
wealth to the contrary notwithstanding. : 
Treascry Department, Orrice or Internat Revenue. 
Whereas, the Supervisors of the Gettysburg Asylum for Invalid Soldiers have made due application to John 
H. Diehl, Collector of Internal Revenue for the Second Collection District of the State of Pennsylvania, for 

rmission to hold a Gift Festival, and presented to him satisfactory evidence that the proceeds of said Gift 

estival will be devoted to charitable uses ; 

Permission is hereby granted to the said Supervisors to hold such Gift Festival, exempt from all charge, 
whether from special tax or other duty in respect to said Gift Festival. E,. A. Rouuins Commissioner. 

Lextnetron Avenve, New Yoru, October 28th, 1567. 

Having labored for three years to erect a Home for our Crippled Veterans, and having passed a bill for that 
purpose in the New York Legislature incorporating some one hundred of dar best citizens as directors—but 
under which bill no action has been had, from that time to this—and knowing the great and crying necessity 
of the case, the shame of-leaving our disabled veterans to starve or beg, I hereby most cor y endorse 


your enterprise, and it shall have all the aid of my tongue, pen, and influence. 
Very truly yours, Cuas. G. Harris. 


Fully sympathizing with your great object, I tender you, gratuitously, the services of my Full Orchestra 
on the occasion of your Festival at Irving Hall Tuzopvore Tuomas, 
General of the United States. 


From the Postmaster 
I recommend to all Postmasters that they shall aid this truly benevolent and patriotic we a 
. A. W. 


Having perfect confidence in the integrity of your enterprise, and heartil eye your noble object, it 
affords me pleasure to tender you gratuitously the use of my show-window for the display of your diamonds. 
Joun N. Genin, 513 Broadway. 


We hereby certify that we have examined the Diamond Goods, Pearls, Emera!ds, Rubies, and other precious 
Stones, as described in the list, and find them all genuine. 
Henwe Bros., Diamond Importers, 26 Maiden Lane, New York. 
J. Hermann, Diamond Setter, 394 Broome Street, New York. 


In order to promote public confidence in the highest degree, and for the furtherance of this great object, the 
Association has decided to place the $300,000 Worth of Diamonds on public exhibition in the show-window of 
the large Fur and Hat Establishment of John N. Genin, No.513 Broadway (under the St. Nicholas Hotel), N. Y. 
The world-renowned Yacht Henrietta has also been parchased. The Farm of 600 Acres is located in Sullivan 
County, N. Y., and is one of the finest Stock Farms in the State; has a splendid Mansion, and is complete 
in every particular. ; 

There will be 1,200,000 tickets issued at one dollar each, admitting the holders to both of the 


GRAND MUSICAL FESTIVALS: 


One at IRVING HALL, New York, Saturday evening, February 8, 1868, and one at 

HORTICULTURAL HALL, Philadelphia, Saturday evening, February 22, 1868, on which latter occasion a 
Committee of prominent citizens will be selected to associate with the Management in making the distribu- 
tion, to’commence on Monday, February @4th, at 10 o'clock, A.M., at Horticultural Hall. 


$641,950 in Valuable Presents 


will be distributed among the Ticket-Holders, in accordance with the Charter and tho following 
| SCHEDULE OF AWARDS. 


1. 1 Grand Cash Award...............-esee: $100,000 , 54. 1 Diamond Single Stone Ring ........... $1,500 
2. 1 Splendid Farm (600 acres) ..... enciiecs 60,000 | 55. 1 Diamond Single Stone Stud............ 1,500 
3. 1 Yacht, the famous “ Henrietta” .,..... . 80,000| 56. 1 Diamond Bracelet ..................... 1,500 
4. 1 Diamond Necklace, 48 Brilliants.:...... 80,000 | 57. 1 Diamond Single Stone Ring....... 
5. 1 Diamond Brooch and Ear-rings (all large 58. 1 Diamond Cluster Ring............. «eee 1,600 
25,000; 59. 1 Camel’s Hair Shawl..................-. 1,500 
6. 1 Diamond Brooch and Eart-rings (all large 60. 1 Choice Emerald Stud ............... «+» 1,500 
cc 25,000; 61. 1 Single Stone Ring 1,500 
7. 1 Diamond Brooch and Ear-rings......... 15,000; 62. 1 Single Stone Pin. ............cccesecees 1,500 
8. 1 Diamond Necklace, 28 Brilliants, Star GB. 1,500 
8,000; 64. 1 Diamond Single Stone Pin............ 1,500 
9. 1 Diamond Necklace, 29 Brilliants........ 7,000; 65. 1 Pair Diamond Single Stone Ear-Rings. —- 
10. 1 Diamond Cross, set in Silver (large dia- 66. 1 Diamond Single Stone Ring ........... ) 
17,000) 67. 1 Diathond and Emerald Cluster Ring... 500 

11. 1 Diamond Slide, 15 Brilliants............ 6,000} 63. 1 Diamond Cluster Bracelet, Ear-Rings, 
12. 1 Diamond Cluster Brooch .............. . 5,000 800 
13. 1 Diamond Cluster Brooch ............... 5,000; 69. 1 Camel's Hair Shawl................... é 800 
14. 1 Diamond and Pearl Cameo Bracelet, 70. 1 Diamond and Ruby Three Stone Ring. BOW 
Brooch, and Ear-rings ................ 5,000; 71. 1 Diamond and Emerald Cluster Ring... 800 

15. 1 Diamond Single Stone Ring ......... .-- 4,000) 72. 1 Diamond Cluster Brooch.............. ° 
16. 1 Diamond Cluster Bracelet ........... 4,000) 73, 1 Pair Diamond Cluster Studs ........... 600 
17. 1 Diamond Cluster Brouch............... . 4,000] T4 1 Gent's Gold Watch and Heavy Chain .. 600 
18. 1 Diamond Cluster Bracelet ............. . 4,000) %%. 1 Diamond Single Stone Ring, Star setting 500 
19. 1 Diamond Cluster Brooch and Ear-rings. 4,000] 76. 1 Diamond Garnet Cluster Ring eescecuse 500 
20. 1 Diamond Cluster Bracelet ............. . 4,000) TT. 1 Diamond Single Stone Pin........ a 500 
21. 1 Diamond Cluster Brooch ............... 4,000; 78. 1 Emerald Knob... 500 
22. 1 Diamond Single Stone Scarf Pin........ 4,000; 79. 1 Pair Diamond and Ruby Ear-Rings .... 500 
23. 1 Diamond Cluster Brooch ............ --. 4,000} 80. 1 Diamond Cluster Ring................. 400 
24. 1 Diamond Cluster Bracelet .............. 4,000} 81. 1 Diamond and Emerald Stem Pin ...... 400 
25. 1 Diamond Single Stone Ring ....... «-++» 8,500) 82, 1 Ladies’ Diamond Set Watch........ _— 400 
26. 1 Diamond Emerald Cluster Brooch -«++e. 8,500] 83, 1 Diamond Single Stone Ring ........... 350 
ST. Pearl . 8,500) 84. 1Go 800 
28. 1 Pair Diamond Single Stone Ear-rings .. 3,500] 85. 1 Diamond and Opal Ring............... 250 
29. Diamond . 8,000; 86. 1 Diamond Single Stone Stud............ 150 
30. 1 Diamond Single Stone Stud......... ..-. 8,000] 87. 1 Diamond Single Stone Ring........... 150 
31. 1 Diamond Single Stone Pin............. . 8,000] 8&8. 1 Diamond Three Stone Ring............ 150 
82. 1 Pair Diamond Single Stone Ear-rings... 8,000} 89. 1 Diamond Single Stone Stud............ 150 
33. 1 Diamond Single Stone Pin......... 8,000] 90. 1 Pearl Scarf Pim 150 
34. 1 Diamond Single Stone Stud............. 8,000} 91. 1 Diamond Cluster Ring................. 150 
85. 1 Pair Diamon Single Stone Studs...... . 8,000; 92. 1 Diamond Single Stone Ring ........... 150 
36. 1 Diamond Brooch ~ Tivcce+oebssee . 8,000) 93. 1 Gent's Diamond and Amethyst Ring .. 150 
37. 1 Diamond Cluster Brooch .............. . 8,000) 94. 1 Diamond Cluster Pin.................. 100 
38. 1 Diamond Single Stone Pin....... seein . 8,000} 95. 1 Cameo & Pearl Brooch and Ear-Rings 100 
89. 1 Diamond Single Stone Stud............ . 8,000) 96. 1 Cameo Brooch..... ae 00 
40. 1 Diamond Cluster Brooch .......sccecccs 2,500! 97. 1 Diamond Single Stone Ring ........... 100 
41, 1 Diamond Single Stone Ring ............ 2,500; 98. 1 Diamond Cluster Ring................. 100 
42. 1 Diamond and Emerald Brooch..:...... . 22,5001 99. 1 Ladies’ Gold Watch.................... 100 
43. 1 Diamond Single Stone Pin......... .... 2,500 | 100. 1 Coral Brooch and Ear-Rings........... 100 
44. 1 Pear! Breast-Pin, Ear-Rings, and Lead 101. 1 Pair Garnet Sleeve Buttons............ 10 
2,500 | 102. 1 Gold and Pearl Scarf Pin .............. 50) 
45. 1 Diamond Single Stone Pin.............. 2,500 | 103. 1 Emerald Scarf Pin.......... Pe 50 

2,500 | 104. 1 Emerald Scarf Pin 

47. 1 Diamond and Emerald Ornament....... 2,500 | 105—1104. 1000 Copies of the splendidly illus- 

48. 1 Diamond Single Stone Pin.............. 2, trated Presentation Work entitled the 
49. 1 Diamond Single Stone To rccetieenés 2,000 ** Tribute-Book,” at $20 each ........ 20,000 
50. 1 Diamond Cluster Stem Pin ............. , 1106—2104. 1000 Photograph Albums, at $5... 5,000 
51 1 Single Stone Diamond sv cccakhaune . 1,500! Also 120,000 Cash Presents, $1 each .......... 120,000 

.  1,500| Making in the Aggregate 122,164 Presents, val- 
53. 1 Pair Diamond Cluster Ear-Rings’....... 1,500 BOE sec 


HOW TO OBTAIN TICKETS. 
2 neers may be sent to us in registered letters or post-office orders, in sums from $1 to $25 at our risk. 
arger amounts should be sent in Drafts or by Express at the following Club Rates: 


5 Tickets ta one address....... ea $450! 40 Tickets to one address............... $35 00 
Address all orders and communications to 
GETTYSBURG YLUM ASSOCIATION, 


546 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, or 


ELPHIA, Pa 


1126 CHESTNUT 8 » PHILAD 


431 Broadway, N. Y. 


22,000 HALF CHESTS by Ship Golden State, 
12,000 HALF CHESTS by Ship George Shotton. 


In addition to these large cargoes of Black and Japan Teas the Company are constantly receiving | 
invoices of the finest quailty of Green Teas from the Hoyane istricts of China, which are unrivaled for dine- 
ness and delicacy of flavor, which they are selling at the folloWing prices . 


OOLONG (black), 50c., 60c., T0c., We., $1 BW Ih, 

MIXED n and black), Siic., Giic., T0c., 9e., best $1 BW 

ENGLISH BREAKFAST 50c., 60c., TUc., Svc., We., $1, $1 10, best $1 20 
IMPERIAL (green), 50c., G0c., Tiic., 80c., 90., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 B mh. : 
YOUNG HYSON (green), Bic., THc., Bic., We., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 BW 
UNCOLORED JAPAN 9vc., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 @ Ib. 

GUNPOWDER, #1 2, best $1 50 @ ib. 


COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 


Ground Coffee, 20c., 25c., 30c., 35c., best 40c. per pound. Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-House Keepers, an 
Families who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in that article by using our French Breakfast ap 
Dinner Coffee, which we sell at the low price of 30c. per pound, and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 


Consumers can save from 50c. to $1 00 per pound by purchasing their Teas of 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey St. (Post-Office Box, No. 5643), New York City.» 


We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satisfaction. If they are not satis - 
turned at our expense within 30 days, A have the money refunded. , sands digi: 

Through our system of supplying Clubs throughoat the country, consumers in all parts of the United States 
can receive their Teas at the same prices (with the small additional,expeuse of transportation) as though they 
bought them at our warehouses in this city. 

Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed to get up a club. The answer ‘ simply this: Let eaeh 
person wishing to join in a club say how mach tea or coffee he wants, and select the kind and price from 
our Price List, as published in the paper or in our circulars. Write the names, kinds, and amounts plainly 
on a list, and when the club is complete send it to us by mail, and we will put each party’s goods in separate 
packages, and mark the name upon them, with the cost, so there need be no confusion in their distribution 
—each party — exactly what he orders, and no more, The cost of transportation the members o1 the 
club can divide equitably among themselves. 

The funds to pay for the g ordered can be sent by drafts on New York, by paseo money orders, or 
by express, as may suit the convenience of the club Or, if the amount ordered exceed $30, we will, if de- 
8 ~- the = “collect on delivery.” 

ereafter we will send a complimentary package to the part tting up the Ciub. Our profits are smal 
but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We send no conplinintees pasiaas for Clubs of less than $30. . 


N.B.—All villages and towns where a large number reside, by clubbing together, can reduce the cost of 
their Teas and Coffees about one-third by sending directly to ‘The Great American Tea Company.” 

WARE of all concerns that advertise themselves as branches of our Establishment, or copy our name 
either wholly or in part, as they are bogus or imitations, We have uo branches, and do not, in any case, au- 
thorize the use of our name. 

Post-Office orders and drafts make payable to the order of the Great American Tea Company. Direct let- 
ters and orders to the r~ 


Great American Tea Company, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, Post-Office Box 5643, New York City. 


Popular Goods | 


Metzlar’s 
Patent 
Leaping 
Hobby 
Horse, 
for Boys 
and Girls 

= from 2 to 1é 
ae years of 


Popular Prices 


FOR BOYS AND MISSES. 


BALMORAL AND ROB ROY STOCKINGS 
CLOTH AND FANCY KNIT GAITERS. 
MERINO UNDER VESTS AND DRAWERS. 
CLOTH, KID, AND BEAVER GLOVES. 
FANCY GLOVES AND INFANTEES. 
COMFORTERS, SCARFS, HOODS. 
GARIBALDI AND CARDIGAN JACKETS, 


age. 
Best Horse in use. Also Toys of all kinds for the 
Holidays. Send for circular. LEWIS P. TIBBALS, 
478 Broadway, near Broome Street, New York. 


PISO’S CURE FOR CONSUMPTION 


Is a reliable 
and.safe rem- 
edy for 
Coughs, and 
all 


A LARGE VARIETY OF ELEGANT GOODS AT Throat . 
EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. and Lung dif 
ficulties. 
Satiefaction 
Guaranteed. 


UNION ADAMS, 
No. 637 Broadway. 
WATERS’S PREMIUM PIANOS, 


WITH AGRAFFE TREBLE. 
Melodeons, Parlor, Church, and Cabinet Organs, the 
best manufactured, warranted for six years. Second- 
hand Pianos, Melodeons, and Organs at great bar- 
gains. Monthly installments received from one to two 
years. Illustrated cataloguesm ailed. Warerooms, 


HORACE WATERS & CO. 


BAKER'S CHOCOLATE AND COCOA 


PARIS EXPOSITION, 1867. 


CAUTION. 


Messrs. A. T. STEWART & CO., being the exclusive 
agents and importers of all the KID GLOVES made 
by ALEXANDRE of Paria, respectfully caution 

buyers agamst imitations stamped inside “‘ ALEX- 

ANDER,” also “ALEXANDRE CELEBRE,” 

which are now in the market and sold as the genu- 

ine glove. 


pat 
of he Coron Shells, - Cracked 


with a pod opened. Cocoa, etc. 


HESE Manufactures, to which Firast PRemt- 
ums have been awarded by the OnIEF INSTT- 
TUTES and Fairs of the Union, and at the PARIS 
EXPOSITION OF 1867, are an excellent diet for 
children, invalids and persons in health, — 
rather than induce the pervous excitement 
tendant upon the use of tes or coffee.and are 
recommended by the most eminent physicians. 


For sale by the principal Grocers in the United 


7 s 
Superior Imitation Gold Hunting « WALTER BAKER & CO., 
Watches. Dorchester, Mass. 
THE OROIDE WATCH FACTORY. = 
newly disco Wright’s Alconated Glycerine Tablet 


Of SOLIDIFIED GLYCERINE softens and smooths 
the skin, prevents chapping, imparts beauty and 
brightness to the complexion, is deliciously fragrant, 
transparent, and superb as a toilet soap. Sold by all 
Druggists. R. & G. A. WRIGHT, Philadelphia. 


The “STECK” Pianos, 


GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT, 
Possessing all the qualities n to make the 
most excellent instrument, ochnowiedged by all art- 
ists as unsurp 

Purchasers will find it to their advantage to call and 
examine these Pianos at the 


WAREROOMS, STECK’S HALL, 
141 Eighth St., between Broadway and Fourth Av. 


tion, known 
9 only to our- 
re- 
cisel ike 

gold in ap- 
pearance, keeping its color as long as worn, and as 
well finished as the best gold ones. These watches 
are made at our own Factory, from t’ e best materials, 
of the latest and most approved styles, are jeweled, 
and well finished, with a view to the best results in 
regard to wear andtime. For appearance, durability, 
and time, they have never been equaled by watches 
costing five times as much. h one warranted by 
special certificate to keep accurate time. We are at 
making watches of the first quality; 

ce $15. Gentlemen's and Ladies’ sizes. For th 

small sum any one can have an excellent watch, equal 
in appearance, and as good for time, as a gold one 
costing $150. Also, Oroide Chains, as well made as 


those of gold, from $2 to $6. Goods sent by express,to | « T STILL WAVES.” “THE STAR SPANGLED 
be paid *e coulhe naa paying all Express BANNER” for 1868. Better than ever. Five 
- omg stairs), New York +» 42 and 44 Nassau | years established. A large S-page Hlustrated paper, 

-» (Up b Ow ; full of fan, fact, and fancy, and rich, rare, and rac 


reading. Nothing like it. Only 50 cents Fl wi 
a valuable gift to every subscriber. Splendi 
ums for clu 


TO GENTLEMEN. 
A New and Valuable invention for Gentlemen. Can 
cents. Address, BANNER, Hinedale, N.H. 


be carried in vest pocket, and, if carefully usea, will 


815 
| The GREAT AMERICAN THA COMPANY 


HAVE JUST RECEIVED 
TWO FULL CARGOES 
OF THE 


FINEST NEW CROP TEAS 


d premi- 
Subecribe at once. Specimens fori¢ 


last nearly a year. To the ater portion of Gentle- 

men this article ia indi 

on receipt of 50 cents, or two for 75 —~s : 
AMES, Box 


D.G.J residing at a distance, can be suited by ad 
RN. B. Thisienohumbu. _ 


Sent, with directions, A™ PARTIES WANTING Emptorment in Mercantile | 
Houses, Offices, Hotels, or Stores, inclnding those — 


with stamp, A.J. HEALY & CO., 534 Broadway, N. ’. 
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| 
| W. BAKER &CO’S | 
| American, French, | 
| Homeopathic 
| and | 
| VANILLA CHOCOLATE 
| BROMA, | 
| Cocoa Paste, Homeo- 
| 
‘ 
| 
th 


